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M A B A I E D. 

Bt MBS. C. J. NBWBY, 

Author of "Wondrous Sixange/' ''Kate Kennedy," 

** Common Senae," Ao^ 

" Constructed on Mrs . Newby's laudable system of diBcarding sen* 
sationaUsm/'^ATHENiBUX. 

"A lively story smartly told."— Mobnino Adyirtusb. 

" We oompliment Mrs. Kewbr on her story. It is well told ; the 
charaoters are boldly and truthnilly sketched, and the lesson taught 
an excellent one." — liivBRPOOL Albioh. 

" It will be found both instructive and interesting."-OBSBBTBB. 

'* 'Married' must be classed amongst the best of novels. The 
authoress writes to please as well as improve readers, and admirably 
she does both."— Mbssbnoeb. 

" In endeavouring to raise the tone of thought, we believe Mrs. 
Newbv to be doing a great deal of good. This is the land of instruo- 
tion the world wants, and our author has taken her acdmowledged 
plaoe among the purest and best teachers of the day." — ^Bbiohtom 

JEiXAMINBB. 

" Mrs. Newby's novels are pure in tone and intention; interesting 
and well written."— Now-a-Dats. 

" Pleasantly written."— ^ohn Bull. 

"We heartily commend it as worthy of careftil reading, and sura 
to bear good fruit." — Standabd. 

''The writer of 'Kate Kennedy' may always be trusted, and in 
' Married' she exhibits in a very high oegree some of the very best 
qualities of her craft."— Manohbstib Guabdian. 



LADY M4RY WORTLBY MONTAGU. 

The most remarkable book that has been given tothepnbliofor 
many years will be published early in the autumn. " THE! AUTO- 
BIOGEAPHY OF BDW\ED WOBTLBY MONTAGU," the only 
son of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose career was, perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary of any woman in the annals of Eng- 
land during the last two hundred years. The autobiography intro- 
duces Kings and Princes — Politicians and Poets --Men of Law and 
Men of Letters. In fact it wiU give life-like portraits of dead men 
and women, amongst whom will be found^Graorge the Second and 
Frederick, Prince of Wales ; La.dy Mary Wordey Montagu ; Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough ; the Earl of Chesterfield ; Walpole ; Field- 
ing ; Colly Cibber ; Pope, whose absurd love adventure with Lady 
Mar7 is described at length; Howard, Earl of Suffolk; Savages 
Lord Lyttleton ; Bully Bookej Lord Scarborough ; Molly Segrave j 
Duchess of Manchester; Dr. Toung; Lady Vane; Lord Patmore ana 
his wife, the Duchess of Leeds; Kitty Hyde, afterwards Duchess of 
Queensbury; Lady Betty Molyneuz; Lady Fanny Shirley; Wind- 
ham; Pnlteney; Lady Bolingbroke; Dodington; Lady Archibald 
Hamilton; S«r William Yonge; Tom Warrington; Hogarth; Con- 

Ereve; Ghiy; Prior; Fox, afterwards the celebrated Lord Hollands 
ord Hervey ; the ^Duke of Kingston ; Bishop Burnett ; Bichard 
Steele ; Lady Bella Bentinck ; the Profligate Duke of Wharton, &c., 
&c.— BviNiNG Post. 
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THE SPANISH MOTHER. 



CHAPTER I. 



THB DUKE OF OHANDOB PROPOSES. 



The Herberts went to all the best balls^ 
concerts, and various gay doings of the season. 
Both girls had then: share of admiration and 
notice ; both were well dressed to a certain 
degree, but Florence always more expensively^ 
with more attention to what suited her, and 
what was most popular as the fieushion of 
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the day. If anyone introduced an eligible or 
handsome partner to Miss Herb^ jahe was 
expected at once to introduce her cousin 
Florence, and scarcely dared accept a partner 
unless Florence already had one. 

'' So selfish," Lady Herbert would turn and 
say in her hearing to Florence if she did, 
^^ availing herself of her superior position, as 
Miss Herbert, to take the men away from you, 
it's so inconsiderate of her in her state of 
health to dance so incessantly." 

People very soon began to talk and say 
that the Duke of Chandos was paying atten- 
tion to Miss Herbert, and a very nice match 
it would be, and so on. 

When Lady Herbert was asked, she ex- 
pressed surprise at their thinking of such a 

thing. 
""^ That little insignifieant child attract the 
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liandsome Dnke of Chandoft ? Oh| how 
absurd f ' 

It was true Lady Herbert tried to make 
Eose look as insigaificant as possible, for she 
always dressed her in plain white, with very 
little colour or ornament, under the pretext 
that when a girl looked delicate, too much 
dress or colour made her look more bo. 

However, the attentions of the Duke were 
in earnest, and at the last ball of the season 
he proposed. They had been dancing together, 
then went into one of the drawingnrooms in 
search of rest, air, and quiet. 

At last, after they had been talking there a 
little while. Rose said— 

^^Now, please, I must return to mamma, 
she will be angry unless Flotenoe has a part- 
ner, and she has someone else to talk to.'' 

B 2 
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*'0h, Miss Herbert,'' said the Duke, "five 
minutes more. Answer me one question. 
You must have guessed mj love long since ; 
may I ask your father for your hand ?" 

" No, no ! pray don't. Oh I I can't bear 
it — indeed I can't I I mustn't marry you— 
don't ask me," and she burst into tears. 

The Duke could not at all understand all 
this ; fortunately the ball was thinning, the 
Herberts had staid unusually late, because it 
was their last ball for the season, and so very 
few people lingered in these rooms. 

After recovering herself a little, Eose made 
him understand that she was said to be very 
delicate and in bad health, and that she could 
not live to be twenty-two, that her mamma 
said under these circumstances she ought not' 
to marry. 
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'* How could she, indeed, entail anxiety or 
sickness on one she loved so truly as she 
owned she did him/' 

Of course, like a true lover, he would not 
hear of such reasons, but was content that she 
owned she loved him. He asked her if she 
would wait and trust him, and if he claimed 
her the day she was twenty-two, would she be 
his wife. 

Yes, indeed, she faithfully and willingly 
agreed, though she added, with a deep sigh — 

^^ I must not expect such happiness, I am 
not destined to enjoy it." Then she added 
one peremptory condition ; he was to tell no 
one, he was to appear to give her up. She 
felt she could not bear to see him as an 
indifferent visitor to the house, and she said 
if Lady Herbert knew of her engagement she 
would not be able to stand the life she would 
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lead, for Florence she thought had not had 
one proposaL All was agreed ; they exchanged 
^ and l^ 

The Duke, who was not of age by two 
j^ «id M. property did very .ell wiA- 
out him; he was anxious to see Australia^ 
and many other countries, and would occupy 
his time in trayelling with her image before 
his eyes to cheer him, the possession of her 
to look forward to. 

And so they returned to the ckaperone^ 
Dear, dear, what a farce it is ? how little does 
the chaperone know what has passed, what 
has been said or agreed in these dances and 
promenades. 

Lord and Lady Herbert returned with their 
two young ladies to Thombury ; they filled 
their house for the races, they attended th^ 
county ball, they encouraged society and 
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gaiety kn eirery imjr, fmd yet the nei^bours 
remarked^-- 

^^It ia curifous we don't hear of either of the 
girls being engaged. They reported the Duke 
of Chandoa for one of them^ but of course that 
was only gossip. We don't hear any more of 
it, and Lady Herbert is not the person to let 
a Ddke slip through her fingers when once 
she had a chance." 

Poor Bose continued to be told how delicate 
she was* One day, she got a cold like 
any other girl^ but the cough lingered on 
as they often will, and Lady Herbert made so 
much of it, and so often talked of their having 
probably to spend the winter in the Isle of 
Wigbt, at. Ventnor,.or somewhere of the kind^ 
that it became a chronic nervous cough, au4 
prevented her sleeping at night. She got 
depressed, and tiiorooghly persuaded they 
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iirere right, she was soon to die. Her greatest 
consolation was to look at the ring the Duke 
had given her at the ball that night, telling 
her when he retained from his travels he 
should look for that to know if he might claim 
lier promise, and if that were gone he should 
know he was forgotten. Oh I how she trea-* 
sured it. She knew, at least, one person 
loved her and thought of her. 

She had always corresponded with nurse 
Pringle from the day of her leaving, and now 
her letters were doubly precious, as they gene^ 
rally gave her one little word of comfort and 
encouragement from the Duke, but then again 
she would reproach herself. ** What with this, 
cough so much worse, I myself feeling so much 
weaker, everyone evidently struck with the 
change — my sleep disturbed, everyone show- 
ing anxiety. What business have I to think 
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of marrying? Voluntarily exposing one I 
pretend to love to anxiety, care, and sickness, 
no, no, impossible, it is too selfish ;" then she 
would burst into tears and sob as if to break 
her heart, and determine at once to make 
nurse break the news to him and say he must 
give her up. 

She was now constantly left at home when 
Lord and Lady Herbert and Florence visited 
or went to balls. They said it was madness 
to expose her to hot rooms. It all seemed so 
kind and affectionate, poor child I how should 
she see through it ? It may seem curious the 
Duke should be so easily satisfied to remain 
quiescent, and say nothing of his love, not 
make his claim to Eose's hand, but we must 
say he also made his condition. 

He had seen and known enough of Eose's 
position with Lady Herbert to understand 

b5 
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her eonduet aod her wish that he should not 

come &rward. But he told Bose she must 
name some one from whom he could hear 

news of her, and perhaps if he felt very lonely, 

now and then a few lines, and through the 

same source she should always hear of him 

and he assured of his love and constancy. No 

one seemed so well adapted to fiGUthis post a& 

nurse Pringle*^she lived in London, waa 

devoted to Bose, and would do anything she 

asked, " Only, you rememher,'* said Bose^ 

*' you are not to helieve more than a quarter 

what nurse tells you of my hardships at home. 

She thinks I'm made of something awBiUy 

fragile and precious/' 

This was understood and agreed. The 

commission was explained to nurse next day, 

apd the only danger of her telling was that 

her delight at the prospect of her darling 
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being a real liye Dnehess, was so great it was 
terribly hard work not to boast. A.nd so the 
Dnke went abroad, leaving a long letter for 
Rose with Nurse Pringle, and all sorts of 
cantions of seoresj and fistilzhMness. 

How long the seeret would be kept was 
very donbtfnl, for on that eventful evening a 
pair of very sharp eyes, and not very honest 
ones^ were watching Bose, and the owner knew 
exactly how long she sat out as they call it, 
with iixe Duke, and perhaps overheard part 
of the conversation ; at all events the ears did 
their best to rival the eyes in the perform- 
ance of what was decreed as their duty for 
the evening. 

Horence Gonzales was a disappointed and 
jealous girl that night, and as such she re- 
tamed to Thombary rad determined the Duke 
should not bcMked to any of the parties, and 
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eyerything the least amiable should be don& 
to him. She was not quite clever enough^ 
she baited her trap in exactly the way her 
enemy wished. 

Ah I that not clever enough, how many^ 
especially women, are ruined by it. I say 
women, because men so seldom take the 
trouble to try and be clever, unless they really 
are so, and then, of course, they have a good 
chance of success in their schemes; but 
women will imagine they can outwit each 
other, and are always falling into the little 
hidden holes they dig for themselves. 

Being in a hole is considered a vulgar and 
slang expression I believe. I am very sorry 
if in the re-generation of the next lot of 
young ladies and young gentlemen that 
people say must be managed somehow, or at 
the present rate they will soon be intoler*^ 
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able, these descriptive slang words are to be 

abolished. What can half as well explain, 
haying, after much labour and trouble upon 

a subject, discovered it is a complete blunder, 
as the word hole, and still more if you find 
you have put your own foot bodily into the 
hole, as is often lihe case. 

Now Florence Gonzales was evidently, from 
her name, a foreigner, so perhaps she did not 
appreciate English slang; but at all events 
she could appreciate cunning, and took a 
large portion of it to her own share, con- 
sidering it all the time as legitimate play, I 
believe, as long as it seemed to answer her 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER n- 



AN ABBIYAL. 



Few parts of England are more interesting 
and less known, at least to English people, 
than Cornwall, and yet those that live there 
are certainly thoroughly English, and love 
their country with a truer love than can be 
found in any of the more popular parts of 
the country, where commerce and more inter- 
course with strangers has made them perhaps 
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mora oraftjr, more ambitioiiB, and more dis- 
contented ; for that demon, of society, social 
and public discontent^ has no more certain 
origin than ambition, no more fiuthful hand-^ 
maids than craftiness and cheating. 

The Cornwall man loves his coontiy as the 
place of his birib^ as a happy home, as a 
fitYonred land in its soil and its climate. 

The springs are aa fine and warmer than 
the north of Italy, the soil richer and better 
tillod^ and cared for« In many parts the slate 
quarries and the peculiar clay used for some 
kinds of china, and only found in Cornwall, 
have brought so many strangers to the places 
that perhaps much of their originality and 
old fashioned peculiarities, as well as their 
peculiar characteristics, may have disappeared ; 
but the part of the country in which our story 
lies was a small fishing, \dllage on the coast. 
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where all bad lemained so primitiYe that you 
could scarcely fancy yooraelf in England. 

What 18 not an event in a village, espedally 
one on the aea coast, where a wiedc is die 
only sensation for mcmihs togedier, and the 
only sbanger tiiey ever see is a wandering 
pedlar with his wares to tantalise the giris, or A 
party of gipsies on their way to some great 
man's paik to lay in wait in ibe lanes for the 
womided game or the chance of trapping 
some rabbits, or, in foot, ready to pick np any 
trifle, for nothing comes amiss to a gipsy's 
pocket or bis stock pot^ 

Such was tiie village of Craney, in Gom*- 
walL 

It was most pictnresqne, tfiongfa tothe eyes 
of a Londoner it might seem qnaint and b^ 
bind band. 

Watting along the coast-board's path on 
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the high cliffs as you leave Devonshire, you 
seem far from every habitation ; the glorious 
sea helow you and the bright blue sky above. 
There may you unmolested take time to medi- 
tate on whatever is at that moment most per- 
plexing you. I have, in a translation of one 
of the clasfiics, this truth : — ^^ Thou solemn sea 
and solitary shore, best and most retired scene 
for contemplation, with how many noble 
thoughts have ye inspired me/' 

And no one can pass these noble scenes of 
nature in Cornwall without feeling some spark 
of this enthusiasm. 

Then as you turn round the last comer of 
this cliff path you suddenly see below you a 
village, a strange assemblage of houses of all 
sorts of forms, or rather I should say, of cot- 
tages and huts, formed into queer little streets, 
and with a quay backed by fishermen's huts,^ 
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forming a eorioos eoatvast to tlie quays wo 
are aoeustomed ta see ia English seaports. It 
is true no ship conid land its passengers or its 
goods there, but this quay had been formed of 
the granite of the conntry by the inhabitants 
as a sort of fish-market. 

Here on a Tuesday might be seen the whole 
of the population of this little village, for that 
was the day they had chosen for their market; 
probably the choice had been made in years 
gone by, from some old superstition, for the 
people of Cornwall are remarkable for their 
superstitions. They keep up all the old tra« 
ditions, and anyone interested in folklore 
cannot do better than yisit some of the remote 
Tillages of Cornwall, and make love to the 
old cronies, who, sitting in the chimney comer 
patching the old clothes of the fiunily, are 
looked upon by them all with the greatest 
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feverence. They will entertain you whole 
evenings witt the hiatoiy of their old customs 
and the old Cormsh superstitions. 

If you ask any child to show you the con- 
tents of his pocket the chances are it consists, 
besides the usual appendages of an old knife, hit 
of string and half-eaten apple, of a piece of 
mouBtain ash to ward off witchcraft, or a 
stone with a hole in it against want, or some 
Other such treasure. 

Through the hounty of a rich maiden lady, 
whose property lay some twenty miles off, a 
church had heen huilt and endowed for the 
benefit of the villagers, and it formed not a 
small part of the beauty of the scene Irom its 
graceful though simple architecture. A rail- 
way station ten miles off had, within the last 
few years, sprung up, and tended perhaps to 
ciyiluse those people. 
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When one says civilize in such cases, it 
generally includes making many of them 
rogues, for they learn all the tricks of trade to 
enable them to make a good thing of sending 
their fish to market by rail ; they get news- 
papers and letters more easily, they hoard 
up their spare money to buy dress they had 
never thought of before, or to take an excur- 
sion ticket and see something of the world— 
whereas they had before never thought of any* 
world worth seeing beyond their own little 
circle. 

Yet ten miles is a good walk, even for a 
Cornish man, so their progress was slow. 

They still had all the kindly, hospitable 
feeling, that when a stranger did appear in 
want of food and shelter he was sure to find 
a welcome at every hearth — ^he or she was not 
watched as if a thief or policeman in disguise 
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—and when there was a wreck, though there 
might be some vultures amongst them, yet 
generally they thought more of saving life, 
and even of putting by any relics as the beau- 
tiful tresses from some fair maiden's head, or 
the ring from a finger. In one comer of the 
vestry there was a cupboard carefully locked, 
and in charge of the sexton, in which any- 
thing that might serve for a clue in future of 
the vessel, or from any dead body, was for- 
mally deposited with date and circumstances 
belonging. 

In the centre of* the village was a house 
with a faded sign of a lion over the door, and 
the announcement of the Lion Hotel. It 
was a good sized place, and had, it* was said 
by many of the villagers, done a very good 
business j but about twenty years ago it had 
been abandoned. Many visitors travelling 
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by easy stages, driving or on foot| had 
stopped there, and some spent a few weeks 
making excursions ; but things were altered 
now, railways had changed the routes, and 
two public houses with clean beds for single 
men and good accommodation for pedestrians 
were all that was required. 

There was a degree of awe attached to thA 
house, no one would rent it; the landlord 
thought it unlacky either to pull it down or 
sell it, and there it stood alone and desolate. 
The children ran past in fear. The old 
people shook their heads and wondered who 
would ever be found to inhabit it. The only 
thing that could be really collected of its last 
tenants amidst all the bead shaking insinua- 
tions and mysterious things supposed, was 
that an old man reported to be a miser, and 
possessing immense wealth, had disappeared 
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when a visitor at their hotel^ and no one ever 
knew how, or why, or where. 

Suspicion had been attached to the land- 
lady, who was said to have appeared suddenly 
very handsomely dressed, and as if she pos- 
'Sessed great riches. 

There was not sufficient cause to justify a 
trial, but everything was so suspicious at the 
inquiry that it was found impossible for the 
landlord and his wife to remain any longer at 
their post. They were hooted in the streets, 
avoided by all their neighbours, and the house 
declared to be haunted. 

Frightful stories ware told too, according 
to gossip, by travellers who stopped there, 
and as they became fewer and fewer the 
house was at last ruined; the master and 
mistress disappeared one night. Some pious 
people did say the clergyman drove them 
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T^lean away with his admonitioiis, and his 
way of pointmg at people. 

Now the eveat we referred to in the viUage 
at the beginning of our chapter was the 
arrival of a party of gipsies one evening — 
and a Sunday evening too — ^twenty years after« 
Mrs. Green, of the Lion, went away. The 
Lion remained JHst as she left it, still couchant, 
still in repose, the tint of his complexion was 
not so clear and roseate as it had once been 
{bet red hair is no longer the rage), and the 
awe that surrounded his domain seemed to 
have preserved the harmless beast from the 
otherwise natural amount of missiles in the 
shape of stones, brickbats and catapults, it 
might have been expected to get. 

These gipsies were a large party, and had 
with them an old man who was ill, and who 
•seemed somewhat of a burden to them. He 
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appeared not to be so fond of the out of doors 
life as a real gipsy should be, and in his 
illness pined for a comfortable room inside a 
honse. 

Finding the Lion so invitingly empty, they 
sent one of the leading ones of the party to 
state their case to the bailiff of the landlord^ 
who lived close by and obtained permission to 
lodge there if they pleased. 

Gipsies are always considered an uncanny 
suspicious lot, so no one was surprised at 
their choice, and the bailiff thought anybody 
inhabiting the house might do good. 

Great was the excitement therefore in the 
village, especially amongst the younger por- 
tion of the population, when they saw pre- 
parations made for inhabiting the lower part 
of the house which for so many years had 
been silent and deserted. The gipsies lighted 

VOL. II. o 
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the kitchen fire, carried in a mattresB and 
blankets, and presently carried in their invalid, 
who seemed to take new life as he &mnd 
himself within four walls, and a chanoe of 
sleeping near a good fire. 

Thej remained there a week or more, and 
though the old man seemed stronger and more 
reasonable than when they arrived, the neigh - 
hours, who were curious, sometimes over- 
heard noisy arguments, as to the necessity of 
moving on, and he was always unwilling to 
do so. They gathered, from the scraps of con- 
versation that fell to their share, that the 
gipsies were in some way indebted to this old 
map, and were afraid to contradict him. 

However, one morning it was reported that 
the gipsies and their van and goods had all 
left the village just before daybreak. One of 
the old gossips, more courageous or more 
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various than the rest, detetttiicied to mtUfy 

herself. She started off to yisit the Red Lio^ 

and retamed with the news that the old maa 

only was left with his arm^ohair and his mat*> 

tresS) and his breakfast pat oat for him. 

They had evidently dragged him the night 

before to secure qaiet. He was, as usaal^ 

rather grambly, bat said he was glad they 

were gone ; they had left him all he wanted^ 

his bed, his chair, and his grandehikl, and he 

should stop where he was if they would but let 

him, and as he had only settled in the outside 

kitchen, and the best part of the hoase could 

etill be kept locked in charge of the bailiff, 

no objection was made. The bailifi^ indeed^ 

seemed half afraid to offend anyone belongs 

ing to such formidable people as gipsies they 

say become if they are ofifonded • 

The grandchild was a boy of about sevea^ 

o 2 
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who seemed very much saperior to the usual 
class of vagrants, and was intelligent, active, 
and good-tempered, though totally uneducated 
in every way, and appearing as if he had been 
very severely dealt with ; he had a cowed, 
frightened manner when spoken to. He told 
his friends in the village he was very fond of 
grandfather, but he was glad the others were 
all gone, they were rough, ugly, and cross, 
only he wished grandfather would go back to 
the nice big house where he used to live, 
where he had a sister to play with. 

This little mystery that hung about them 
added to the feeling of kindness, and the 
inclination to assist them, which the villagers 
had shown the old man and boy ever since 
they had been left. Indeed, they both gained 
ground, and very soon the old man began to 
totter out to make his little purchases for the 
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week, and presently he joined the others on 
Bnndaj morning, and took his place in 
church. 

The clergyman called to see him, and per- 
suaded him to send the boy to school, where 
he proved so quick and sharp, that he was 
soon promoted from the village mistress to 
the clergyman's own class, and* it was very 
evident to him that the child had at some time 
of his life lived in a very different position of 
life. 

No information, however, could be extracted 
from the old man ; but that, indeed, such 
things were sad, and reverses in life were very 
trying, especially when caused by the sinful- 
ness of your own children. This subject 
always seemed to upset him so much, that at 
last the Eevd. Mr. George abstained from 
asking any more questions, and concluded 
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^ boy was the child of some mifortunate 
iparriage or misdemeanour. 

Years went on, everyone seemed to have 
Vi^come accustomed to th^ visitors who had 
«.ce c.»^ «>oh artomAmen. and .■mod.y. 

The good clergyman became so interested 
in the boy Eobert^ that he got him on the 
Westminster foundation, where he rose to the 
top of the school, and won the highest prizes, 
firf^t scholarship, and he went in for a fellow- 
ship. 

Great was the rejoicing when Eobert got a 
holiday and came home to cheer his grand- 
father, who had now become older in the 
natural course of things, but remained hearty^ 
and active enough to amuse himself in walk-* 
ing about. He lived sometimes on the charity 
of his neighbours, but often gained a little by 
joing a bit of gardenings or selling the shells 
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be CQllected on the aea shore; he was eveik 
ingenioiis in making them into little oma- 
ments, which he then sold welL 

Whenever his grandchild came home, he 
seemed as if he had come into sadden wealthy 
so differently did he live, and the neighboara 
&neied he half starved himsdf between times 
to give his darling Bobert snch Inxnries as 
the village afforded. 

Tears flew bj, time passed ; the grandchild 
who had been left with his old grandfather 
has grown np a fine, distinguished looking 
young man. He had by bis own merits won 
his fellowship, and gone to Cambridge to 
enter holy orders at once. The old man 
gradually became more infirm ; the villagers 
had become quite attached to their somewhat 
eccentric neighbour, and he never wanted 
care or attention without finding it. When 
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he got ill and fstncied he was going to die^ 
he raved terribly for his boy ; said he could 
not die till he had seen him and told him all.. 
They tried to calm him, saying he must not 
disturb his studies. He would soon come 
l>ack to him, they would write, and so on ; 
but he grew more eager as each day passed^ 
and his strength did not return. He told 
them they were wicked, they did not know 
the injustice they were committing ; Bobert 
must be told the truth. He was constantly 
looking at a little parcel he kept under his. 
pillow, and muttering to himself, ^^ Yes, this 
will prove it — ^y es, this will set it right ; thia 
will make it up to him." 

The friends thought this parcel contained 
money, and as they had always fancied he 
hoarded money for the benefit of his grand^ 
child, this corroborated it. 
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At last he got bo much worse, that though 
they had often had alarms about him before 
and he had got well again, they thoaght now 
very badly of him, and to calm and comfort 
him, they sent for the clergyman. 

By the time he came, the poor old man 
was almost sinking, and had scarcely 
strength to do more than give hJm the pre- 
cious packet, telling him no one but Eobert 
n)U8t on any account open it, and according 
to the directions written outside it, Eobert 
was not to open it until he had taken orders 
and was in an independent position. 

When once he had committed his package 
to safe keeping, he seemed more satisfied, and 
being assured they had sent for Bobert, he 
listened quietly to the consolations of prayer 
and quiet conversation that the clergyman 
gave him* 

c 5 
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He wfitched eagerly for every sound, and 
prayed Grod would spare him to see his boy 
oqioe more. 

But he became at length evidently weaker^ 
and was sinking fast. They knew Bobert 
could not come till next morning, and it was 
f^iared l^e poor fellow could not last so 
long. However, he rallied wonderfiiUy, and 
h|s patience and prayers were rewarded by 
the arrival of his beloved Bobert by the mail 
train i^ the early morning. He soon reached 
Graney, and though the old man was too far 
gone to speak, he recognised him, and sunk 
quietly off in the arms of his Bobert 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOW TO LOOK INTO THE POST BAG. 



Two years passed and the time for the Duke of 
Cbandos' retam was getting near. Bose had 
never aettially written to him, because that 
she would have considered a breach of confi- 
dence in her fitther to have done without his 
knowledge, but through Nurse Pringle she 
had heard> of his safetr^ and his whereabouts, 
and he of hers ; but how would his heart have 
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bled for her conld lie haye known all b1i& 
went through, firom Florence's jealousy and 
spite. 

But when she looked at the Duke's ring and 
thought, at least, he trolj loved her, she felt 
she conld bear all. Her delicate state of 
health had now become an understood &ct^ 
and by being constantlj treated as an invalid, 
and told she must not thmk of doing this or 
that, she had really become unable to bear the 
least extra exertion or excitement, without 
being laid up afterwards, and she had got a 
cough that disturbed her constantly ; but it 
seemed almost worth while to have it as it 
bad caused a change of rooms, and she now 
was placed in one quite away fix>m Lady 
Herbert's or Florence's, and so could feel she 
was to herself and unwatched, at least, when 
she pleased. 
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The motive for her change of rooms was first 
a selfish one, as Florence complained of being 
disturbed, and secondly, part of their cruel 
determination to persuade Rose she could not 
live, for they put her in the room that was 
always Rodolph's, and had never been used 
till now since the sad accident. They fancied 
it would make her nervous, but indeed it added 
a charm to the room in her eyes that she and 
Body had been there together in their happy 
childish days. Another advantage was that 
the maid Julie never would go into these 
rooms under pretext the remembrance gave 
her des Jrifsonnements et des cauchemars^ and 
so Rose was relieved firom one annoyance, for 
she always felt when near Julie she was a spy, 
made mischief to Lady Herbert, and pre- 
judiced her against everything she tried to da 
to please* 
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Lord Herbert was much changed in looks 
and health. The reckless extravagance of 
Lady Herbert about the honse in amnsements 
and in her own and Florence's passion for 
dress, and her absurd indulgence to Ferdinand, 
had at last quite tired him out, and before he 
was forty-five he seemed as old as many men 

at 'sixty. 

It was now agreed that he and Sose should 
remain at home during the London season, 
and during the gay visits Lady Herbert paid 
for races and balls. Florence was her con- 
stant companion, and Sose did not go to 
London again after her first season. Ferdi- 
nand, like many, or indeed most of the young 
men who go to Oxford with alarge allowance 
and fine prospects, run up a large amount of 
debts, and got ii^ various scrapes ; however, 
he always promised to amend, and always got 
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safely out of his difficulties. He was now 
soon to leave, and get a commission in the 
Life Guards, but to the astonishment of every 
one a change seemed to have come over him. 
The last year he had not spent more than his 
allowance, he had not been in any rows, and 
he had actually devoted some hours each day 
to reading. 

His fkmily heard of this, and no one knew 
what to attribute the improvement to. His 
devotion to Bose continued as great as ever, 
so Lady Herbert, who did not the least appre- 
ciate the alteration, and had never allowed 
any change could be wanting in her Ferdy^ 
used to say, with a sneer — 

^^ Oh I of course Eose has been preaching 
to him^ I suppose^ust like her. She fancies^ 
I daresay, my son must Kve by his wits^ 
indeed." 
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Bat to Lord Herbert tlie news had been a 
real comfort, and he and Rose rejoiced over 
it. 

Rose one day said to her father, after read- 
ing to him one of her letters written in his 
altered tone — 

" Ferdinand talks so much of a Mr. Roberts 
he has lately made fiiends with, I think it 
must be to him we are indebted for the 
improvement. The first time he mentioned 
him do you remember he said, * I have lately 
made acquaintance with such a capital fellow 
— one of those poor devils who has got nothing 
but his fellowship, and has to work all day 
and half the night, and the more I see of him 
the better I like him.' I'll read you his letter, 
papa, where he gives the account of how he 
met him.'* 

And away she ran, eager to find any- 
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thing to interest Lord Herbert, who had 
lost his energy and his occupation so much 
lately since he had not been well enough ta 
be so long out of doors* 

" Here, papa, look what he says !" 

" Eead it to me, Eose, if your cough is not 
too bad." 

** My cough is never bad, dear papa, when 
I am with you ; I think mamma frightens me 
into coughing, she talks so much about it, and 
seems to think it so dreadful." 

And she proceeded to read to her father on& 
of the letters she had lately received from 
Ferdinand — 



" * I have just come across one of those poor 
devils who look on at our noisy fun here, but 
cannot join. They must work hard and fight 
their way through life. His name is Eoberts. 
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He has nothings but his feUowship to Hve 
upon, and seems not to have a relation in the 
world. I always thought they were all snobs^ 
but I find I was mistaken. This is a real 
good fellow, and a thorough gentleman, gives 
you the idea of a highly bom one, though he 
was on the foundation at Westminster* I 
saw him first about a month ago, when he 
did one of the most gallant things I ever knew, 
and since then we have seen a great deal o£ 
each other. Ton wiU a^ee with me I 
almost owe him my life, though, of course, 
we chaps never think our life in danger till it 
is gone. We had been out a lot of us to a 
jolly dinner and fun, and I was returning with. 
Gordon,, driving tandem,, when the leader got 
queer and sped away, he bolted, aaid was going 
straight for the stWbles, where we must have 
smashed in the archway, when this Boberta 
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dashed forward, caught him hj the head, and 
pulled the wheeler up so short that we were 
lK>tli saved, and as quickly as possible got out 
to make our bow to our gallant fnend. Of 
course, next day I called to make all serene, 
and was so pleased with him, that ever since 
we have been the greatest friends.' 



^^ Now, papa, you see this Soberts is a gal- 
lant, as well as a steady fellow ; perhaps if 
you give him leave, he will bring him to see 
us when he comes home next time/' 

" Why, my little Eose is enthusiastic, quite 
in love with Ferdinand's friend, I declare," 
said Lord Herbert. " Well, he shall come if 
he likes, though, indeed, I do not think I can 
welcome anyone who might steal my little 
Bose from meu" 

And he drew her towards him as he spoke, 
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leaving that sweetest of kisses to a real 
daughter, on her pale brow. 

Oh I how much tempted Eose felt then to 
tell her father all, and how determined she 
was that she would not any longer conceal 
her love for the Duke of Chandos, and the 
history of his proposal. Then came the vision 
of Lady Herbert and Florence's jealousy, then 
jeers at his absence, then questions, then 
doubts. No, no, she could not bear it, she 
must wait. 

" What are you thinking of, my Rosebud ? 
the gallant Eoberts, or the escape of Ferdy,*' 
said Lord Herbert, as he saw how thoughtful 
and anxious Eose had suddenly become. 

'* Nothing — nothing, papa," and she thought 
very likely it will be nothing after all. 

Eose had always been fond of riding, and 
now it was her greatest pleasure, as her own 
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and a groom's horse were always at her dii 
posal, and she seemed, as she gallopped over 
the downs unmolested, to gain spuits and 
strength to meet any worry or annoyance at 
home. Her cough never seemed any the 
worse for being out in the air, however fresh 
it might be. Still, she had completely made up 
her mind it was one which would never leave 
her, and would eventually kill her ; besides, 
that as she inherited it from her mother, so 
she might give it to her children, and so she 
should devote herself to her father and never 
marry, and yet, she argued to herself, if the 
Duke knows it is so, and still perseveres in 
his offers, why must I make him unhappy 
now to avoid the possible chance of making 
him unhappy some other time. 

All this time Florence had been dreadfully 
puzzled why Bose had never appeared to fr^t 
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fer the Dake, why she had never talked of 
him, why he had never written to them, aud 
Btill more when she heard he was gone 
abroad. Why was all this? She had not 
reused him, surely ; that was too absard am 
idea? He had not suddenly been content to 
^o without trying to see her. Oh I no, his 
love was too hot, too evident, and he too 
young for that ! 

What if she wrote to him or he to her ? 
Kow how to get at the letters to inspect; 
43l)e determmed to manage it, and once that 
resolution come to, nothing could prevent 
hen 

The bag was carried to and from the post 
^very day by a boy, locked by Lord Herbert; 
he and the postmistress only had keys ; but 
•she resolved such an abundant source of in- 
formation should no longer be kept fr<mi her. 
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^^ Dian/'-^as FlomM called Ladj Her- 
bert — she said, one day, ^^ what a bore it is 
that letter of yours you wanted posted so 
mach yesterday could not go till to-day/' 

" Why not ? I gave it to you in plenty of 
time/' she answered. 

" Yes, but then you know I was just going 
out for a game at croquet with Lord Oeorge, 
and put it down, and when I came home the 
boy had started. I went after him, expecting 
to be able to put it into the bag, when be- 
hold, I find the lord and master keeps such 
good order and relies so little on the wisdom 
of his wife's correspondents, that he keeps 
the key, and no one eW may peep in. So as 
I dared not trust the little urchin with your 
letter loose, I kept it for to-day." 

" Florence, what do you mean?" said Lady 
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Herbert, always very sensitive on the accusa- 
tion of any restraint ; ^^ I write what letters 
I choose, and receive what I choose.'' 

"Very likdy; but if I were you, Dian, I 
would send and recdve without being looked 
over, and what's more, I would also have the 
power to inspect and observe/' 

" What do you mean, Florence ?" 

^^ Why, I would have a key to be sure, and 
use it when I pleased, too.'* 

^^ You are right ; but it would look so odd 
for me suddenly to have a key made to the 
po$t bag/* said Lady Herbert 

"Leave that to me; I will get it made for 
you, and show you some ways it may be use- 
M too, my Dian«** 

ifH> £u^ the artM iprl bad aoMmpli^ her 
puri)o$i>i sho could now g^ a key made on 
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good authoritj, and so hoped to gratify her 
curiosity about poor Eose's postal arrange- 
ments. 

The very lowest way of satisfying curiosity 
seems to be that of inspecting people's letters. 
It is a trick once attributed to servantS| but 
now even they, or at least, the better class of 
them, are above it; but set a jealous, cun- 
ning woman to dodge another, and there is no 
meanness they are not capable of. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTBB IV. 



THE SMALL BOY AND THE LARQE DOa. 



Along a dusty road outside Thomboiy Park^ 
trudged a little boj about sunset ; he had a 

« 

leather post bag strapped round him, and car- 
ried a good thick stick to defend his bag if 

necessary. 

« 

He whistled as he walked, and seemed 
calmly indifferent to the bellowing of some 
bullocks in a field he had to cross to get to 
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the village, and to the approach of two large 
dogs on the road, one a deer hoand, rough 
«knd fierce looking, the other a large New* 
fonndland. They accompanied a young lady, 
who, dressed in a short dress of light alpacca, 
over a bright orange petticoat, and with a 
black hat and orange feather, looked very 
much as if she were a Spanish Bravado's 
wife, come out to meet her husband as he 
returned from some wild mountain encounter. 
When she got close up to the boy, she asked 
him where he was going. 

^I bee's a goin' along wi' bag to 2Kn- 
*clere." 

'^ When iyou get there, tell the mistress my 
lord has lost his key, and she must have one 
made for herself, and send hem wi& the bag 
to-morrow." 

** All right, miss.*^ 

D 2 
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" Stay, what hour do you pass here with 
the bag in the morning?" said his fair ques- 
tioner. 

^^Abot zeven o'clock, miss, a goin, and 
abot ete coming bock." 

'* Good-bye ; there's a sugar plum for you, 
my boy.'' 

And they separated ; he to the post office, 
she over the hills with her dogs. 

The boy whistled, and wondered where 
my lord had lost his key, and if he found it 
if he should get a reward, as he knew a com- 
panion of his got five sHllings once for find- 
ing a bunch of keys. 

The young lady, who, of course, was no 
other than Miss Florence Gonzales, wondered 
too, as she walked over the hills towards 
home, but her thoughts were fixed upon the 
possible or probable contents of the letter 
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bag ; abont tbe key she had quite made up 
her mind, and if this plan did not succeed, 
some other must. 

Next morning at the same spot, the boy 
was met by the same young lady, though in 
a quieter costume, still with her two dogs. ' 

" Well, my boy, has the postmistress sent a 
new key ?* 

^^ Yes, miss, but she don't like it, and I am 
to be sure and gie it to my lord myself," 
stammered out the boy, whilst he held the 
precious little key tight in his hand. 

'* Nonsense, child, it is all the same if you 
give it to me," and she snatched it out of his 
hand. "Til take care of it; I shall see my 
lord before you. There's a shilling for you, 
and don't say a word more about the key to 
anyone, or I shall set my dogs at you.'' 
The boy began to cry, and just then the 
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Newfoundland coming up in a state of great 
spirits jumped on to the child and upset him 
in the dirtiest part of the road. 

Frightened out of his wits, there he lay^ 
Florence took the hag from his shoulder, and 
calling her dogs said — 

^^ There, go home to your mother and get 
cleaned ; tell her Miss Florence gave you a 
shilling hecause her dog knocked you down,, 
and I'll take your bag to the hall, and say 
you were too dirty to come up/' 

Upon which she quickly disappeared. 

The poor boy had really cut his hands and 
face a good deal, and was in a sad plight, for 
the Newfoundland dog had thought it quite 
£Btir to roll over with him, and was much the 
heavier of the two. By the time he had 
picked himself up and pitied all his hurts, his. 
only recollection of the whole aflair was that 
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he had got a ^ole shilliiig, and that lie would 
neftt meet those dogs again if he conld help 
it. 

But Florence's power over the letter bag 
was now quite established, and she knew ex- 
actly where to waylay it. She took Nero 
and Sappho with her, and though Nero was 
not allowed to repeat the roll in the mnd he 
conld always procure her the bag £3r a few 
moments in her hand just to see how heavy 
it was, and put in a letter she had forgotten, 
and so on. 

By watching Bose ratl\er more closely 
Florence soon could guess the days she wrote 
her long letters to Nurse Fringle, and by her 
state of pleasure after the post bag had ar- 
rived and been distributed she knew the an- 
swers always came very quickly. In vain 
she hunted every unlocked comer of her 
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room whilst Bose was out riding, not a line 
conld slie ever find left about till one lucky 
day she found an envelope which she care* 
folly carried away, as it enabled her to re- 
cognise Nurse Pringle's handwriting for the 
foture. 

Jealous, designing characters seem, as a 
rule, to have too much on their minds and to 
be too much occupied laying snares to be 
good sleepers, and perhaps that was why there 
was a general complaint made in the house 
about Miss Florence. 

They said, " a pity she didn't stop longer 
in bed like any other lady ; what business 
had she to be up and prowling about an hour 
even before my lord stirred. It was not be- 
coming. Tho' for that matter they didn't 
believe she was a lady nor more than they 
was." 
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But Florence made good, I was going to 
saj, but at least great, use of that hour ; she 
was up before my lord, and when the post 
bag was laid so carefully locked on the study 
table, his key was not always the first that 
opened it. 

Now though Lady Herbert was jealous and 
Rose was, in her eyes, guilty of the great 
crime of being the child of Lord Herberts 
former wife, yet she was not capable of mean- 
ness such as Florence did not hesitate to 
commit, and accordingly she did not know 
half Florence did. The conversation of the 
key had been forgotten; she never asked 
again about it, but had any notice been taken 
of it Florence could say it was procured for 
Lady Herbert at her own order. 

Visitors came to the house, and Lady Her- 
bert and her niece paid many visits, and yet 

D 5 
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none ever proposed to Florence that was the 
least eligible. It seemed as if she bad some- 
thing of the old art of the evil eye, for she fas- 
einated any one who she would, but the moment 
'she ventured to love them it was as if a blight 
had fallen — they became uneasy, melancholy, 
and got away from her spell as quickly aa 
possible. 

" What can be the meaning of it ?" said one 
young fellow to another ; ^^ that girl is charm- 
ing, and seems something quite superior ta 
anything else one has seen, as long as she is 
restive, but the momemt you appear to be 
driving her nice and straight, and with an 
easy rein, she turns round upon you, and it 
is all of a sudden as if she were the driver^ 
and a very hard one, and there's nothing for it 
but a bolt'* 
^^And a preciona lucky &llowyou may con-^ 
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sider yourself to know how to bolt there, I 
am sure," answered the other. 

Ooe morning the Thombury letter-bag con- 
tained a letter from Mrs. Fiingle with great news 
in it) and as envelopes in these days are easily 
opened and re*shut, and there is not the risk 
of penal^ for breaking a seal, the news was 
not known only, or even first, by the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

Soon after the batler had deposited the 
letter-bag in Lord Herbert's study, a dark 
and soft-footed young lady glided in. She 
took down one of the interesting, historical 
works from the book shelf, as her morning 
study, and was soon bending anxiously 
over its pages. 

What period could it be that so completely 
engrossed her attention ? She did not even 
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tear some one come in, look round the room^ 
and go out again. 

Perhaps it was the history of English cos- 
tumes some centuries back. She seemed 
somewhat peculiar in her own, and perhaps 
was a fancier of such things; perhaps the 
history of Spain, its various revolutions, its 
wild mountaineers, gipsies, and their laws ; 
for she always reminded one of a Spanish 
gitana in her own looks. But, no, she is mak- 
in g extracts. She has a sheet of writing paper 
spread open on the book, covered with writ- 
ing, which seems to occupy her. 

This is what she was reading— 

^^ Dear Miss Bose, 

^^ The Duke has come home, and 
came straight here. I am very busy with the 
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young lambs, and all the cutting-np business 
to-day, for Pringle is laid up with gout, but 
he says I must write and say he is here, and 
wants to write at once to Lord Herbert, and 
propose for you ; but if you wish it still will 
wait till your birth-day, and then claim you 
straight, as you promised. Answer him 
quickly, dear, for he will pester my life out 
till you do, and excuse more from your affec- 
tionate nurse/* 



" So at last," said the fair reader to herself, 
" I have found out the secret, have I. Now, 
why should she keep him waiting? Why 
not have accepted him that night at the ball 
when I was always sure he proposed. Here's 
a postscript, as the old saying is ; here is the 
whole pith of the letter : — 
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^^ He says lie is sure you are now strong^ 
and well, and need not fear he would have to 
nurse you as an invalid, so will take no more 
saeh excuses.'' 



^^ So, poor weak girl, she has been so per-^ 
suaded all the affectionate care of her health 
was g^iuine ; she has actually told him she 
was too ill to marry. They say weakness of 
character is the only defect that can never be 
cured, and I fear that is Rose's disease, and in 
a severe form, toa What a fool the girl must 
be ; however^ since 'she does not appreciate 
a duke, some other people may." Thus she 
thought to herself; ^' but I must get her answer^ 
I must know her plans, so as to make mine 
sait." 

She turned round to replace the letteri and 
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found the bag was gone. Some one, there- 
fore, had been into the room. Who was it ? 
Oh I Heavens I if she should have been seen I 
And the key, where had she left it ? She is 
relieved, to find that, at least, is safe. She 
had let it fall ; at all events, she had got it 
safely again. 

What does not the guilty conscience suffer 
in the fear of being discovered, even if it is only 
dependent on one person 7 But in this case 
Florence knew she would be disgraced, who- 
ever it might be, who had come in and seen 
her tampering with the letter-bag. At all 
events, they might have thought she was 
reading only the book that was open before 
her, and not wish to disturb her ; and so she 
tried to satisfy herself, but she knew she was 
guilty, and the very walls seemed to her wit- 
nesses of her &ult 
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That morning after breakfast, when Lord 
Herbert paid his accugtomed visit to my lady's 
boudoir, before his usual farm walk, he said 
to her — 

" Have you, dear, got a key to the post bag?'^ 
" No ; why do you ask ? I never had.'* 
And in one instant Florence's conversation 
and taunts about a key flashed before her, 
and she became crimson, one of those pro- 
voking unaccoimtable marks of guilt, which 
are as uncertain as the wind, but so generally 
considered conclusive. 

''Because, love, I have been so annoyed 
this morning by finding the post bag on my 
table as usual, only unlocked, and apparently 
the contents having been tossed over. I took 
it away and enquired of Green, but he de- 
clares positively it was locked when he placed 
it on my table.'' 
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^^ How odd ; but I daresay the postmistress 
did not properly lock it. How neglectful of 
her, I will speak to her when I drive in to- 
day. Look, do you like this shape?" 

And she was immediately more occupied 
with the shapes of some new hats come down 
on approval than all the letters, keys and bags 
in the parish. 

Lord Herbert had quickly concluded all 
the little arrangements of cutsme^ &c., for the 
day, and left Lady Herbert in a happy state 
of indolence and vaniiy. 

Florence soon after joined her, and they 
spent an hour trying on all these borrowed 
feathers. 

** Oh ! by the bye, Florence, Herbert has 
been here in such a state of annoyance and so 
cross, because something was wrong about 
the post bag and key ; a long story, I could 
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not Usten to half or understaiid a quarter. 
Tou hare not done anything ahout a key for 
me, I suppose, as you proposed doing one 
day ?' 

^^ Of course not, Dian ; you did not seem 
to care if your correspondence were pryed 
into or not, so of course there's no reason why 
I should/' 

And so the afiESedr seemed to pass, but 
Florence was in a sad perplexity. The lock 
of the post bag was changed, and her key was 
now useless ; she took care to drop it into the 
river the same day the lock was changed, but 
what puzzled her was what to do with the 
letter and how to answer it. 
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CHAPTEK V. 



THE DUKE AND THE BUTCHEB. 



One momiDg the news spread throaghoat the 
household of Thombniy, Mr. Herbert had 
got his comxnisson, and would be gazetted to 
Her Majesty's life Guards in three months, 
meantime he was come home, and would ac- 
cordingly leave Oxford the end of the week. 

Great was the pleasure of Lady Herbert in 
particular ; the London season was near, she 
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and Florence would have Ferdinand with 
them, and be able to introduce him to alt 
their acquaintance. 

**We must make the most of Ferdinand 
this visit," said Florence; "he will never take 
the trouble to speak to us when once he is a 
Life Guardsman." 

" Indeed," quietly answered Rose, *' Ferdy 
will never behave so unkindly, and I am sure 
he will always find something pleasant to say 
to us all ; at least, for myself it will be very 
hard to make me find anything he says \m- 
pleasant." 

"Oh I of course, a person who considers 
herself a future duchess can a£Pord to find 
everything pleasant," said Florence, with an 
angry sneer. 

"Future duchess I what nonsense, a poor 
invalid like me," said Rose. 
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And yet she felt upset and put out all day. 
What could Florence have heard? Had the 
duke written ; had old nurse told ; or was it 
one of those accidental speeches which one 
so often makes so mal apropos 9 She tried 
to think no more about it, thought she would 
at once write and ask nurse if the duke were 
come back. She had not heard for longer 
than usual ; what was the reason ? 

But the wonder and worry would keep up- 
permost in her thoughts ; she carried them to 
bed, and dreamt that the duke came and they 
were out walking one day as usual together, 
when a nasty snake they had been startled by 
before got round his leg as they sat on the 
grass, and stung him, and all they could do 
they could not kill it, in that ^provoking way 
it happens in dreams. She woke quite un- 
comfortable, and had such a bad fit of cough- 
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ing that the housekeeper^ who slept near her^ 
oame in to know if she should get auythiog* 
She was Mrs. Evans^ who had been long in 
the fiunily, and was interested in Bose. Bat 
«he assured h^ it was only a nasty dream 
had disturbed her, and she was all right again 
now. 

A few days after this Bsoe fidund diat there 
was going to be one of the large parties in 
the house previous to the start for 1^ London 
season, and in honor o£ Ferdinand's arrival 
from Oxford. 

" A friend of yours is ooming too, I think," 
said Florence one morning, in one of her 
sweetest tones, ^^at least he used to be a 
favourite when you honored London with your 
society— can't you guess who ? " 

** Oh, no," said Rose^ " it is so long since I 
went to London, I foiget all the gay butter- 
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flies there ; death's-lieftd mo&a escbew lively 
jollity and gay oompanions, and sit alone in 
the dark ivy, though I belieye they do some- 
times foolishly burn themselves flattering 
round the bright, enticing light of gaiety/* 

^* How can you talk in that melancholy, 
serious way/' said Lord Herbert, ** ^^7i ™iy 
love, you ought to be going to London, and 
into the very midst of the season as gay as 
Any of them, and if the men didn't see you 
were worth winning, all I can say is, men 
are very much blmder than they were in my 
day." 

Florence, at this unexpected turn of the 
^conversation, began to look uneasy ; perhaps 
Eose would be persuaded to go to London, 
that would undo all her plans ; however, she 
was not going to lose her chance of inflicting 
a little gentle torture now, whilst she appeared 
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quite innocent and affectionate ; she also knew 
by experience that nothing is so rash in cases 
of this kind as to make any open opposition 
if you are especially anxious a person should 
not do a thing ; this rule is supposed often to 
apply only to women, but unprejudiced expe« 
rience whispers ^' women were made to match 
the men" (a very old story), and two things 
to match must be alike. 

" So, so," resumed Florence; "but Rose, you 
have not told me who is the friend I allude to ; 
you really can't guess — ^why the Duke of Chan* 
dos, to be sure. He has been in Australia^ 
and all sorts of funny places since that season 
in London, and now he is coming to see us all 
again, and I fear take leave of us, for they 
say he is engaged to be married to a young 
French girl he met abroad, and is going to be 
tied * for better or for worse' instanter." 
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^^ Eeally I am glad he is coming to see us 
first/' answered Rose, very calmly, to Flor- 
ence's utter astonishment, for she meant to 
make her scream and faint, but she did not, 
she looked serious and calm. " What does it 
mean?" thought Florence, "has she had 
another letter — does she know it all ? *' 

To describe what that calmness, what that 
short sentence had cost poor Rose to utter 
indiflferently would be impossible. Such 
efforts, such masking of feelings is a lesson no 
woman can learn too young, for a woman 
needs them throughout her career, if she 
would fulfil her mission of soothing and put- 
ting up with the raw edges in man ; perhaps 
only a woman can understand how really to 
put another to the test in this particular. 

Poor Bose wished, oh, how sincerely now, 
that she had at first made a fiiend and confi- 

YOL. II. E 
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dant of her father. Had she told him how 
she stood with the duke instead of compro^- 
mising with her conscienoe, as it were, by 
communicating with him through Mrs.Pringle, 
she would not now be placed in this painful 
and awkward position. 

Fortunately for Rose, though she might feel 
guilty, and not know what she should do next 
Florence was so astonished at the way she had 
been answered, and her idea of a scene and an 
opportunity of some mock affection, and 
anxiety about Florence's health, had been so 
completely upset, that she felt she had no 
more to say, and must be careful before she 
ventured any more attempts; she therefore 
suddenly remembered that Lady Herbert was 
waiting for her in the garden, and was off. 
Lord Herbert also went to his studio, and 
Eose, left alone, indulged in one good down- 
right cry, and the relief was great. 
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A taste for crying, and a habit of indn^^ing 
a taste which at all events is a purely selfish 
one, is certainly very much to be condemned, 
so is the habit of constant stimulants, in fact 
dram drinking, though an occasional dose of 
salvolatile is not a bad thing for soul or 
body, so also an occasional cry in real child^ 
ish style^ is good for soul and mind — I can 
scarcely say body for its effects are so very 
unbecoming. 

Having had half-an-hour's undisturbed 
cry, Rose went up to her own room, smoothed 
her hair, washed her eyes, powdered her face, 
and sat down to get quiet and fit to be seen 
before luncheon time. 

She wrote off to Mrs. Pringle and slipped in 
at the end of a letter of small talk an enquiry 
of where the Duke .was — why was becoming 
to Thombury, as she understood he had given 

E 2 
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her up and was engaged to be married ; she 
thought it rather oruel to come now. Why 
had she been so long writing to her, and why 
not have written to her when he came ; did 
he not call or what, did he no longer care for 
her, and concluded by begging her to write 
quickly. 

Just as she had finished her letter, Florence 
came into the room, and snatching it up 
whilst she looked for a stamp, Florence said 
" FU take it and stamp it for you — the boy is 
jast going ;" before Rose could remonstrate 
or make any excuse, even if one had occurred 
to her as necessary, Florence was gone. 

Bose pleaded not feeling so well, and in- 
deed she was upset with this news of the 
Duke's return thus abruptly told her, and re- 
mained a good deal in her room for the next 
two days. She felt restless, and unable to 
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settle to anything or to bear being watched 
till she got an answer to her letter from Mrs. 
Pringle. 

At last on the third morning the long- 
wished-for letter arrived) but if she had in 
some degree at least feigned illness before, 
there was no need to do so any more. For 
three days after reading that letter she could 
neither rest or take any nourishment, and 
kept constantly fainting. Florence seemed 
suddenly very attentive, and had been very 
careful to put away and lock up her letters 
and other trifles, saying servants were so in- 
quisitive on these occasions, it was best to 
have a friend to prevent peeping. 

The contents of the letter were indeed very 
cruel news for Rose. Though she had said 
she was too delicate to marry, and from being 
so often told so, had got to believe it in a way. 
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yet fihe loved the Duke, and would have mar- 
ried him if he had had the gout and constant 
neuralgia, and risked the nursing, and the 
trial of temper that might have ensued with 
pleasure, so. she could not help fancying as 
he loved her he would do as much. Thus 
did nurse Fringle write — 

*' Why did you not answer me sooner, I 
wrote and told you of the Duke's return, and 
his wish you should let him know at once 
should he write to Lord Herbert and propose 
for you, or wait till your birthday. I asked 
you, my sweet Miss, to answer me quickly, he 
was that rampagious to hear. Well, he came 
every day to me for his answer, indeed many 
days twice and three times, and though it is 
an honour for such as us that a Duke should 
call himself, when it's so very often why the 
neighbours they begin to wink and laugh^ 
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and say he don't go there for nothing ; what 
girl have tibej been and taken in to board and 
lodge gratis, and I overheard some of their 
impertinenoies ; I suppose I got a bit cmsly, 
though indeed) my darling, there aint nothing 
as I wouldn't do and suffer for you, as you 
well know, but only where one's respectability 
and one's husband's good name is concerned ; 
you know there must always be limits, espe- 
cially such a husband as mine-a very angel 
of a butcher, as wouldn't injure not even a 
lamb, unless it was in the way of trade. Well, 
I say perhaps I did get a bit angry, but lor, 
you should have seen the Duke when he 
corned day aft^ day and post after post, and 
there was no letter from you. At last he 
went into a towering passion, which if you 
had seen you never would again have wanted 
to be his wife, 'cause you know if there is any 
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violence in a man's temper it's always to a 
wife it is shown in particular. He says he 
knew how it was you didn't care any longer 
about him, you had got another love, and he 
could tell me he'd very soon find one too ; he 
wasn't going to be thrown over that way. 
That he should go down to Thombury 
whether you liked it or not, and he should 
judge for himself of the proceedings there, 
and he should tell Lord Herbert his own 
story, whatever he judged right before he 
left, and not till he had seen how you were 
going on. Now, my dear, do talk to him 
quiet like, and sweet, and don't be harsh with 
him, though I do hear he was very gay abroad, 
I daresay he meant nothing by it, and loves 
you all the same. It has ah put me out so, I 
can scarcely hold my pen or write like myself. 
He has not been near me since that day." 
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What, thought Eose, as she read and re- 
read the letter, nurse Pringle can mean, I can't 
imagine. I never got a letter from her to 
say the Duke had returned and wanted to 
come and see papa. She never could have 
put it into the post — shall I write and explain 
it all. No ; he won't believe it now of course. 
Then they say he is going to be married ; 
what right have I to interfere with him? she 
at that moment caught sight of the ring he 
had given her at the eventful ball. Does not 
that give me a right ? no, I left him free 
would not let him pledge himself with papa. 
No, it was only a sowveweV, besides he does not 
care for me. I won't be such a miserable 
creature as to appear to make up to him — 
where is my pride — where are my fine ideas 
of taking care of papa — ^nursing him — ^being 
Ids companion ; what life can be more en- 

E 5 
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▼iable than a daughter's with a father like 
mine. 

These reflections began to show a more 
healthy tone of mind — more reasonable 
ceasoning, and Eose was that evening going 
to dinner as usual, had taken some pains 
about her dress, and meant to be very cheer- 
ful. The party was to assemble in a day or 
two, and Ferdinand was expected next day, 
so she had resolved they should not say that 
she only came down to see him. Whilst she 
sat thus playing with her ring, it rolled down 
under the so&. Eose looked for it some time, 
but the second dinner bell radg; she hurried 
to finish her dressing, saying it would be 
quite safe there till she came to bed, and after 
all it was not worth much as a souvenir now. 
She left her room looking all the better 
perhaps for the excitement she had worked 
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herself into, and her long white dress swept 
gracefully behind her; how large a share 
of Eose's happiness for some time to come 
that sweeping dress was responsible for, the 
future will show. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NEW VICAR. 



^^ And so, Father, poor old Johnstone, the 
vicar, is so bad, he is going to retire," said 
Ferdinand to Lord Herbert, one day. 

^^ Yes, this last stroke has made him quite 
weak in his mind, and what seems to prey 
upon him is that I shall turn him out of the 
old place as unfit for duty. I have been talking 
to his wife to-day in consequence, and she 
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thinks if we could get a young curate just for 
a time, and see how things go, it would pacify 
him/' 

*' Oh, I say, that is very jolly — I don't 
mean his illness, poor old fellow ; but that 
would be a capital start for my friend 
Roberts ; what do you think of offering it to 
him ? He was ordained last week." 

" But, Ferdinand, I fear he will have some 
of the new Oxford notions, aye, vestments, in- 
cense, and so on." 

"No, there*s no fear of that, because he 
would start fresh, and the vicar is still able to 
give orders. Why there's Mrs. Vicar, you 
know, and she's too fond of her own milli- 
nery to allow of any poaching, I'm sure. 
Come, try him, father, he is such a good fellow, 
and has got no friends who can help him." 

" Very well, I will speak to Mrs. John- 
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stone agaiii) and then write to the Bishop^ 
and see what character he has got." 

" All right, I am not afraid about that," 
said Ferdinand, and he went oflF in great 
spirits, considering the appointment as good 
as given. 

All the forebodings of the young men, 
who knew too much, and whose experience 
of women had been formed amongst the fastest, 
and, I fear it follows, the most fashionable 
ladies, as well as those of d divant Miss Selina 
Bright, not even excepting Lady Evandale's, 
that Lady Herbert was going to turn out a 
regular flirt, and forget the great name she 
bore, proved wrong. It is now eighteen years 
or more since we first met her, and yet no 
one has been able to find out anything to set 
up against her as Lord Herbert's wife ; they 
may shrug their shoulders when asked who 
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she was before, where he met her, why she 
seems to have no relations, except this dark- 
looking girl she calls her niece ; but all this 
is no crime. She is now again filling her 
houae with company, as she has often done 
since . the memorable theatricals. She cer- 
tainly has not had any more of them lately, 
bat then they became so common everywhere^ 
everyone thought they could act. People at 
last got a dread of the card — " Private The- 
atricals/' or ^^ Sairie Dramatique ;*^ it in- 
volved dining early, going exact, sitting on 
the smallest possible space, being told you 
must clap and laugh in the right place ; and 
then when it came to the amateurs insisting 
on acting French pieces, everyone with 
a different acc^at, mo^t of them inaudible, 
and half the audience— 'that is, certainly of the 
male portion — ^not understanding the idiom 
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and the jokes, when they did hear it— it be- 
came unbearable. 

It is true Lady Herbert was not one of those 
praiseworthy wives who never spend beyond 
their pin-money ; never want sea air or Ger- 
man baths ; or to see the last great exhibition 
anywhere ; or never want new chintz for the 
drawing-room^ carpet for the boudoir ; or to 
give balls. Oh, no, she was thoughtless and 
reckless enough in that way ; but the estate 
was a good one, and no need to put bye for a 
lot of younger children. The old wise ones, 
on visiting, shook their heads sometimes, and 
said it could not last. More foolish, but less 
experienced ones laughed, danced, and en- 
joyed all the fun she gave them to their 
utmost, and the old ones did not stop away if 
they coidd help it. 

At Sinclair things had gone on lately very 
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quietly — Emma Sinclair, after Mrs, Howard's 
escapade, had become much quieter ; she still 
enjoyed life, one might imagine, from her 
unflagging spirits, more than other people ; 
but her ideas on serious subjects at last became 
quite serious. She was devoted to her uncle, 
and it pained her beyond measure to see how 
much he fretted at Belinda's absence, and she 
determined, if it were possible to console him 
in her choice for her own marriage, she would 
do so. 

Her good intentions were happily realised 
one day, when George Gordon, the man of all 
others Lord Evandale would have selected for 
her, proposed and was accepted. The marriage 
turned out extremely well, and was all he could 
wish. He was now much aged, and though 
Lady Evandale was content to stay at home, 
and become quite countryfied, yet her ideas 
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about her health had become a mania, and she 
thought of little else. Mrs. Howard had re- 
turned from India a widow, with one little 
boy, about three years before now, and the 
boy was so delicate, he had soon declined and 
died. She remained at Sinclair, but seldom 
went anywhere, only lately she and Rose had 
been much together, and, as a great wonder, 
she had been persuaded to come over and 
stay at Thombury for this party, with the 
understanding that if she found it too gay, she 
was to be allowed, whenever she pleased, to 
stay upstairs with Eose, and to come as her 
especial companion. 

Nothing could have pleased Rose better, 
for she had got so fond of Mrs. Howard ; 
she felt too, she could trust her, and she felt 
such a friend's presence would alone enable 
her to get through the Duke's visit as she 
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meant to do, with distance and unconcern till 
she saw clearly what he felt and thought. 

Before they went down to dinner the first 
night, as Bose and Mrs. Howard sat over 
their tea, they talked of the different people 
coming, and ^^tell me^" said Mrs. Howard, 
" what there is between von and the Duke of 
Chandos ; because if I donH know something 
of how things stand, I may make mischief." 

" Pray don't ask me, dear Belinda, I have 
been so foolish. I scarcely like to own it, and 
yet I feel as if a friend might now help me." 

She then told Mrs. Howard of the proposal, 
of her having refused him on the plea that she 
was not fit to marry, and that being in a 
consumption she ought not to marry anyone. 
She. told her how all the time that he was 
abroad nurse Pringle had kept up a sort of 
correspondence between them, and how the 
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misunderstanding had arisen from the mis- 
carriage of the narse's letter; she thought he 
could not care for her, as he was soon angry 
with her. " Besides/' she added, " Florence 
says he is engaged to be married to a French 
girl, and is only coming to see them all before 
he leaves again for France." 

Mrs. Howard listened to the whole account 
very patiently, and never interrupted Rose- 
she wished to know exactly what had passed ; 
she had never stayed in the house before since 
her return, and did not know what terms Rose 
and her step-mother and Florence were on. 

She soon saw through the pretended affec* 
tion and cause of Rose's illness ; in fact, had 
seen before, it was only a little delicacy nursed 
up with make-believe love, to keep a dangerous 
rival out of the way. She determined to 
watch Florence especially closely with regard 
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to the duke, for she judged her to be a 
young lady of determined purpose and no 
principles. 

When Rose and Mrs, Howard entered the 
drawing-room, at the summons of the second 
dinner bell, they found Lady Herbert there, in 
gorgeous array of satin lace and jeweUery of 
the last fashion. Florence in a maize colored 
silk, with coral trimmings and head dress, 
looking bright and pleased. The Duke of 
Chandos sat by her. 

As they came in Florence rose, and coming 
forward, eagerly said, "Oh, dear £ose, I am 
so glad you are well enough to come down, 
and looking so well, too. I forget if you 
know our company, you so seldom go out. 
The Duke of Chandos, Mr. de Saumerez, Mr. 
Bouverie. Oh, yes, yes, you know her," and 
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on she rattled, ^' What a lovely grey sliliM^ 
Mrs. Howard, and what glorious old lace?" 

Meantime the Dake had advanced qukUy^ 
and said--*- 

^^ Oh, yes, indeed I I know Miss Herbert. 
I am so glad to see y<m. I hardly ect« 
pccted the pleasure ; they tell me you are so 
seldom able to come down to dinner, but you 
look charming. Stay, I keep you standing 
too long, I see," as Eose trembled a little, and 
sat on the chair he presented, glad to hide the 
emotion his presence caused her. 

'^ Thanks, thanks ; oh, I am getting quite 
strong now I stay at home and nurse papa." 
She gave him her hand, and as she did so, and 
lie gladly took it, she colored, and the tears 
f^tood in her eyes. 

Surely, she thought, he would not greet me 
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thus if he meant to give me up, and for one 
second she retained his hand. It was enough, 
he felt she was unchanged, and he would 
trust in her. 

Dinner announced, the JDuke, of course, 
gave his arm to Lady Herbert. He might 
have hoped Eose would come on the other 
side when they sat down, and yet he knew so 
near Ladj Herbert their conversation would 
have been constrained and forced, 00 could 
not quite wish it, but he was annoyed when 
he found the chair on his left hand occupied 
by Miss Florence Gonzales, They had never 
got on very well in London, and now to find 
he must sit next to her, be subjected to all 
her questioning, the close watching of her 
scrutinizing eyes throughout a long tedious 
dinner, when his object was to observe Rose, 
to see how his ground lay, as a sportsman 
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would say, it was too provoking ; not only do 
civil to the hostess, which indeed was a duty 
he had no objection to perform when the lady 
of the house was as pleasing and fascinating 
as in the present instance, but to answer all 
the enquiries of her uninviting niece, that was 
a task and a hard one. However, he deter- 
mined to cut her as short as possible. 

I daresay most of my readers, though the 
female portion, of course, can't exactly feel 
what it must be ; yet I say most of them 
must have seen and imagined what the 
feelings are, of a man, rich, young, good- 
looking, and with a title, who is placed at 
dinner between the anxious managing female 
chaperon, and the determined scheming young 
lady who says within herself you shall notice 
nie, you shall like me. There is a sort of 
liopeless sensation about it that baits the trap 
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perhaps more effectually than an3rthing ap- 
parent. He may snccessMly surmount the 
stiff fence, but fitUs a helpless victim into the 
blind ditch beyond from sheer exhaustion, his 
horse refiised the whole thing more than once. 

" Well, Duke," said Florence, ** now where 
have you been? What have you seen? I 
expect you to amuse me all dinner time with 
accounts of your adventures.'* 

^^ Indeed, Miss Florence Gonzales, I fear I 
shall do no such thing ; besides, I think you 
do not belong to me, as the saying is, accord- 
ing to stage directions. I came into dinner 
with your aunt. Mr. Bouverie will be calling 
me out if I interfere/' 

" Pooh, I always talk to which ever man I 
think most agreeable. Gome, I shall have to 
try back, and break a new fox if you run into 
i^overt so soon with this." 

VOL. II. P 
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^^ I am Hmre," politely answered the Dttke, 
^^ I would wA be sulky with a lady fox .the 
world, hat you ask for adveatores ; you Ibdow 
in th^e daysione travels so eom&rtabiy, Mid 
with such unromautic advantages, one never 
has any adventures." 
" How very slow ; then invent soroe." 
^^ I will make a point of doing it the very 
next time I sit next you, Miss Gkmzales ; for 
the present I have none prepared. Did you 
speak, Lady Herbert ? Oh ! of course I shall 
be delighted to join your pic-nio, as it is to 
be in a niee comfortable farm-house ; and, 
of course, someone wiU lecture on agricnltore, 
and run a race with steam ploughs a£ber," 
and the Duke turned towards Lady Herbert 
determined to occupy himself with her for the 
rest of dinner ; but, unfortunately, to cateh a 
sight of Rose, and her part <^ the table, he 
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was obliged to moye a little towards Flor- 
ence's side, and the opportimity was never 
thrown away on that young lady. She seemed 
always to be talking, and occupied with 
Mn Bouverie, yet there always appeared 
to be a convenient pause, and an ingenious 
facility to drag the Duke into her conver- 
sation the moment he ceased talking to Lady 
Herbert. At all events, he thought, ^^ After 
dinner I shall be free and able to speak to 
Eose ; she looks pale and anxious, and yeft I 
fancy she is thinking of me, and wiili one ear 
and eye on us all the tiime/' 

She had agreed to go into dinner with 
Ferdinand, who, knowing fiiose would have 
to go last, had managed to hide himself till 
the procession lor dinner was formed, »nd 
then appearing, he caught her arm within his^ 
saying— 

F 2 
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^^ Now, dear Bose, we have not had a nioe 
good talk since I came, and these people will 
be so busy eating and talking, we can enjoy 
onrselves quietly to ourselves." 

They talked over old days, and Ferdinand 
told her all he had been doing lately at Ox- 
ford — ^his whole conversation mixed up with 
Mr. Roberts' name. 

Bose laughingly told him how her father 
had declared she was so enthusiastic about 
him as Ferdinand's friend that he believed 
she was actually in love with him. 

" Well, you will soon be able to judge of 
him for yourself^ Bose, for my father has got 
him the appointment of curate to Mr. John- 
stone, and he is to arrive next week. But 
what's the matter. Rose, you are not listen- 
ing T 

" Yes, yes, Ferdinand, that will do — that's 
plenty." 
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^^ Plenty, dear I what do you mean ? I 
was not giving you anything, excepting my 
conversation. I shall listen a little next door, 
since you are tired of me." 

Poor Bose could not answer^ the fact was 
the Duke had turned quite round towards 
Florence, and appeared deeply interested in 
her conversation, questioning her eagerly. 

*' Yes,'* Florence was saying, " it is very 
sad, indeed, and you can't think how I miss 
her in London. I have seen you watching 
her, and I am not surprised she looks so ill ; 
I do not think she will last out the dinner — 
she very seldom comes to dinner with us at 
all." 

" Tell me then," said the Duke, " what is 
it— what do they say is the matter T 

^^ Why, really I am so attached to her, I 
scarcely like talking about it; but all the 
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London doctors have agreed that her general 
weakness is so great, it most end in another 
year or two in consumption, or melancholy 
madness — ^in the last case she might live very 
long, but would never recover/' she gasped, in 
a sort of sob, or sigh. 

*' What remedies do they prescribe T 
^^ They say nothin g but care and quiet, with 
the affection and regularily of home, and a 
country life, and give very little hope of a 
cure ; and, as of course, in such a state, her 
marrying is out of the question, it is better 
such a loveable creature as Bose is should 
not see or be seen by many, it would be so 
cruel for her if it came to any love affairs/' 

This was the style of conversation Florence 
had adopted towards the end of dinner to 
rivet the Duke's attention, and as it was all 
said in the most confidential manner and 
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voice, it had of coarse rather a nmrked ap- 
pearance; 

The momeiit the ladies moved, Florence 
managed to get by Eose's aide, and anxiously 
asked her if she were tired, or would like an 
arm ; Rose pushed her gently away, took one 
look at the Duke, and involuntarily her dream 
of their walk with the snake that came be- 
tween them rose before her. 

When they got to the drawing-room Rose 
and Mrs. Howard sat in one of the recesses, 
and Mrs. Howard found Rose so excited, and 
sa angry with the Duke that she agreed at last 
it would be best for her to go to her room 
early befcHre the gentlemen came out, as she 
usually did, and that she would remain, and 
report faithfully to her all that happened. 

Rose, as was her custom, wished Lady 
Herbert gOod-night, and then quietly slipped 
awi^« 
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Florence was perfectly satisfied with this 
arraDgement, and haying laid her foundations 
carefiilly at dinner, felt that in the evening 
she could afibrd to do the generous rival, and 
had better not make ijt too remarkable at first, 
though, indeed, she had fully made up her 
mind to be a rival, and ignore the fact of 
Bose's former acquaintance with the Duke 
altogether. 

Directly he came into the drawing-room he 
looked for Bose, and was answered by Mrs. 
Howard that Miss Herbert felt tired, and had 
gone to bed ; she then enticed him into con- 
versation, wishing to know more of one she 
saw Bose was so much attached to. He soon 
found she was the great friend, and &ncied 
she was in Bose's confidence, but had deter- 
mined to wait and talk to Bose herself before 
anything further was said. She gave him a 
much more cheery account of Bose's health ; 
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80 that when Florence came across to them 
and asked the Duke, if not too particnlarly 
engaged, to come and take a second in a duet 
with her, he rose to do so with more pleasure, 
and sung with more spirit than usual— was 
altogether so agreeable about it, made so 
many little civil speeches, and looked the 
words of love so well, Florence was more 
satisfied th^n ever. 

Lady Herbert had occupied herself with 
more than her usual charm to amuse her 
company that evening, and everyone had 
fancied how improved she was; she no longer 
adopted girls' manners, and wanted to flirt 
with every soldier that came to the house, and 
sit in the pocket of every good-looking fop. 

The next day they were to attend a grand 
distribution of prizes to volunteers, and Lady 
Herbert was to make a speech. 

F 5 
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Lady Herbert was^ of course, eager to 
catch the Duke for Florence, and so aided and 
abetted all her little dodges for that purpose ; 
bii;t in justice to her it must be said she had 
not the benefit of the information Florence 
had gained by looking into the post bag ; she 
had no idea there had been anything like a 
correspondence between the Duke and Rose ; 
she had forgotten all about that first season in 
London, and^ indeed, never had paid much 
attention to what happened to Bose, and 
though, perhaps, omitting her duty, she was 
innocent of any plot or design in asking him 
to Thombury, beyond the legitimate one of 
aiming at the highest prize in the lottery. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE DUKE. 



The next day the Duke was determined to see 
Rose alone, and asceitain from her himself 
how things were to be, but this was easier 
planned thsxk done. First he found imme- 
diately after breakfast he was expected to go 
round the stables, and to see some alterations 
with Lord Herbert ; he could not get a word 
aside to Bose before starting, and when he 
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retained the ladies had all dispersed to their 
rooms, and Bose was nowhere to be found. 
He sanntered out into the flower garden, and 
after mooning about in a disconsolate manner 
for a quarter of an hour, he saw in the dis- 
tance a light dress; evidently as it approached 
through the trees he saw it was a young 
lady walking briskly, and who did not see 
him. Another look convinced him it was 
Bose. He hurried to meet her, but his heart 
misgave him as he saw how coldly she greeted 
him. 

"Eose, where have you been? I have 
been seeking you everywhere." 

^^ Indeed, Duke, after what has passed, and 
the reports I hear about you, I am not 
sure you have any right to address me thus." 

^^ What can you mean ? It is I who ought 
to complain. After the letter I got few men 
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would have sought you again ; but, indeed^ 
Bose, if I have half frightened old Fringle 
with my impatience to hear from you, it was 
love for you that rendered me so wild. Why 
did you not write to her sooner when she told 
you of my return." 

*' She ne ver did tell me of your return till 
I heard of it otherwise, and with a cruel ad- 
dition to it, that you had engaged your affec- 
tions elsewhere, which her letter, when it did 
come, confirmed. It is true I would not let 
you engage yourself to me on account of my 
delicate health, but that alone should have 
made you more considerate in your way of 
letting me hear of it. I, too, have given my 
future to another who will never disappoint 
me. Now let me pass." 

During the whole of this speech, given with 
all the earnestness and irritation of disappoint- 
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ment, the Dake of Chandos had been sty 
astonished he had been unable to Interropt 
her. At last he seemed as if words were ren 
turning to his paralysed tongue. He stopped 
her and said-* 

" Bose, what can you mean ? My affee- 
tions engaged to another ! You were not 
told of my return I I myself posted Nurse 
Pringle's letter, which I saw her write, and in 
which I asked what I should do. It was your 
answer, and your way of allowing me to come 
here, the conditions you put upon me, that was 
cruel." . 

** I never wrote to you," said Rose, " and 
did not know you were returned till I heard 
of your coming. No, no, I see your love 
only grows when the object is before you, 
and as l^e foreigner is away now she is the 
neglected (uie and I am the toy." 
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^^ Boae, Miss Hecbert^ hear me, I beg/^ 
eried the Doke^ m Bose ran off towards the 
hcmae, and he reoBiamed aa if fixed to the 
spot, tin he was roased by the approach of 
some one from behind, and turning, saw 
Florence. 

^ Ah t" he thought, ^^ is that the foreigner 
she means ?^eal6tis, by Jove I Oh I that 
will pass. She can^t think I am come after 
that gipsy girl." 

" Have you seen Rose anywhere, Duke?" 
said Florence. ^ They told me she was out 
here, and I came to make her put on a warmer 
cloak. This spring weather, though fine, 
is so deceitful, like the men, it appears warm 
till you feel one of its cold blasts.'' 

^^What do you mean, Miss Gonzales, 1 
should have thought that applied more to 



women." 
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« 

^^ We both speak from experience, I sup- 
pose, but though your strawberry leaves 
should shield you from most of the women's 
cold blasts, I donH think they will from 
Madame Spring's if you stand still much 
longer at this cold comer." 

They both walked on towards the house 
silently ; at length Miss Gonzales said — 

" Do you ride, Duke ?" 

"No, do you?" he answered in an absent 
manner. 

^^ No, I have no one to teach me, and no 
horse, or I should much like to do so, but 
Rose rides every day for her health. She 
rides with the groom for an hour on the hills 
each morning at twelve." 

" Is she going to-day T' he asked. 

** Oh, yes, I suppose so," said Florence. 

The Duke looked at his watch, and planned 
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in his own mind he would waylay her and 
finish their conversation ; he felt there was 
some misnnderstanding which most be set 
right at once, and thus they parted. 

^^ Mother/' said Ferdinand, as he dashed 
into his mother's sanctom, ^^how many 
people have you got coming to-day ? Have 
you got a spare place ?' 

" Why ? I really don't think I have, but 
one shall be found for you of course, if you 
wish. Julia can sleep on the sofa in Bose's 
room. 

^^ No, mother, Bose shall not be disturbed, 
rU go and talk to the housekeeper about it. 
The fact is, yon know my friend Boberts is 
coming over to do duty for old Johnstone, and 
they can't put him up at the Bectory. I was 
going to get the Watsons to give him a bed^ 
because it would be nearer his work, only I 
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think perhaps the interesting Selhm might 
not think it quite correct, as Dr. Watson ib 
away. Ton see the neighbours might talk, 
she would sa^, just as if they had not years 
ago said all they possibly could about hen** 

" Yon ftumy boy ; well, go and manage it 
all your own way, and giye your Mend die 
run of the house,'* said Lady Herbert.'* I 
suppose we are to be very grateful and all 
that sort of thing, as they say he has made a 
man of you, though I confess I did not see 
what there was wanted making. Is he very 
correct ? — ^a model, not perfection I hope, 
that sounds so very monotonous." 

" Dear mother, he is the joUiest fellow — 
always ready to do a good-natured thing for 
anybody— clever and unpretending about it, 
and then neither of the girls will fall in love 
with the penniless curate because it would 
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be ttseleiS} be is abwdy bespoke and 
betrothed to a rerj pretty little girt at 
Oxford, who will no doubt make him a ca|^ 
tal wife, look after the joxmg women of the 
parish^-not meddle with the men tmder 
eighty, and leave him all the old women as 
his portion-^eharming arrangement for him, 
is it not r 

" Very well, we will receive him thus 
cautioned, and I hope he will in return make 
our Sunday's service a little more lively." 

" What, introduce some vestments, decora- 
tions, and so on. Not likely, whilst old 
Johnstone's alive, but I think his sermons 
will be an improvement on what we have 
had, though Mrs. Watson says there was a 
calm serenity about dear Mr. Johnstone's ser- 
mons that was so soothing. I suppose she 
always went to sleep.'" 
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^ There goes Floieace,'* exclaimed Lady 
Herbert ^^I wonder where she has been 
waUdng, without a hat too/' 

^ Well, never mind, her complexion can't 
be spoilt by any son, mother, but HI send 
her to you for a lecture." 

Lady Herbert looked vexed at the joke, 
and said nothing. 

Ferdinand left the room. 

The Doke went to the stables and asked, as 
if casually, &e way to get up to the hills, and 
so got the information of which way Bose 
would be Ukely to ride. He walked on the 
road, and posted himself at a convenient spot 
where he thought he could not miss her. He 
meant to propose taking the groom's horse to 
accompany her a short distance. How tedious 
does the time seem as you pace up and down 
in an anxious moment like this, when you are 
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watcldng for any one. How often you look 
at your wateh, and then Iiold it to your ear to 
be sure it lias not stopped, listen to every 
sound, stare dovm the road, fancy you Iiear 
someone, and feel again interest as intense as 
when on your mother's or some good-natured 
old aunt's knee, you listened to Mrs. Blue- 
beard's appeal to her sister, ^' Sister Anne, 
do you see anything coming ?" But no, not 
even the cloud of dust did the Duke see. 
All was silent and bare. He went up a hill, 
at least, to have a clearer view — no, nothing. 
After waiting an hour he turned, with sor* 
rowful steps, towards the house, went into the 
stables and asked if Miss Herbert was come 
home. 

"She ain't been out this morning, your 
Grace." 
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^ Why not ; sheventnp to AteuB two honni 
agO) before I left lihe faoua" 

^ Oan't say ; Miss Floceoee sent word both 
ponies were to be kept at lionie for mylady to 
drive this afternoon/' 

This solutionpozded the Duke, as Florence 
fa^sdf had told him ^e was going ont ; but 
he supposed he had made some mistake, and 
provoked at having missed all the opportunity 
for explanation he might have bad in the 
morning, he went in to luncheon, ruffled, and 
looking hot and vexed* He found tiie whole 
party there, and the only vacant chair was 
one between Florence and Ferdinand. 

^^ Well, Duke, where have yon been all the 
morning," said Florence ; " you look so disr- 
mal and vexed. I shimld say yo(u had been 
^lone reflecting on your sins, and as all orhni*- 
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nals in these dajsam rea>maiended to •confess, 
hst OS hear yon begin." 

^^ Perhaps, Miss Oonzaies, iliere mecj be 
more than one criminal here who requires con- 
fession, so as criminals are also offered any 
refreshment they ask for as the hanging day 
approaches, I will talk about my sins after 
luncheon." 

Florence coloured even* through her dark 
ddn. Eose's eyes filled with tears, and the 
Duke, who walked to the side-board to help 
himself to the pigeon pie, did not perceive the 
effect his speech had made. It seemed to have 
done him good, as unconsciously a little spite- 
M phrase does, and if you do not see ^e pain 
it inflicts you are apt to try the remedy ano 
thef time. 

Before there was timeio get a wordofquiet 
talk with anyone who might have set him 
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right, the Dake found himself booked for a 
walk to tiie station with Ferdinand, to enqnire 
for Mr. Boberts, and meet him if they could, 
and was promised he should be brought back 
in very good time for letter writing, and all 
sorts of things. 

The ladies had got their first croquet match 
coming off, and wished the gentlemen especi- 
ally to return. 

" But Lady Herbert is going to drive, is she 
not ?" said the Duke. 

" Oh, dear no ! Florence, are you ?" said 
Lady Herbert 

" I really have not decided yet, Di. If I 
do, Bose will go and finish my roses for me, 
if you are not going out; they must be done 
before dinner.** , 

" Yes," the good-natured girl answered, " I 
will work in my room unless papa calls me." 
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There seemed no chance of seeing any of 
ihem. 

Mrs. Howard had a head-ache, and would 
not come down till dinner time, certainly. 

** Come, get in and sit by me," said Florence, 
as overtaking the Duke and Ferdinand as they 
turned towards home from the station, about 
an hour after luncheon, she dashed up to 
them in the little phaeton, "if you don't 
you will be late for croquet, and Aunt Di 
won't like that." 

Ferdinand declined; but there was some- 
thing about the way in which Florence asked a 
thing she had set her mind upon having, that 
was generally irresistible, and she succeeded 
in driving home through the village with the 
duke by her side. She called at Mrs. Wat- 
son's as she passed, inventing some excuse 
whether the Doctor was returned, or some 

VOL. II. a 
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trivial question she scarcely hMrd theaxunrer 
to) knowing that before the next evening the 
whole soeieU of Sinclair town would know 
she was driving the Duke of Qisndos tite*d^ 
tk$^ and that was one step towards the an- 
nooncement she. was engaged to faioi) and if 
sine could not succeed in getting him for her- 
self she wished at least to make a quarrel 
wi& Rose. 

Bose, miserablei puzded^ and disappointed, 
had gone after luncheon to sit with Mrs. 
Howard, and ask her what it could all mean, 
i^e told her what the Duke had said, and 
how odd he had seemed, and Florence, she 
said, was m such good spirits, and also so 
attentive to her, she could not make it out 
She had come in and out of her room all the 
morning, apparentlj to see if she was there, 
and brought her a message from the stables. 
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with 80 many regretg, and so many apologies, 
as if it were her faolt, to say mamma had 
ordered the ponies to be kept at home to drire 
the Buke over to Sinclair Castle, and now 
Florence had asked her to sit in her room to 
finish some roses she wanted for school 
decorations. 

Mrs. Howard began to think the whole of 
Florence's behaviour very curious, and afte r 
a long talk persuaded Bose to take no notice 
till she should have talked it over with the 
Duke. 

Mrs. Howard fancied herself what the 
Americans call cute upon love matters, and 
in her method of managing sttch things, but 
she soon discovered that Miss Florence 
Gonzales was no ordinary adversary. She 
very quickly saw Miss Florence's object was 
to put the Dake and Bose at cross purposes to 

Q 2 
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get the world to think and say she and the 
Duke were to be married. At the same time 
she tried to make the Duke believe she was 
devoted to Bose, and had no idea there had 
been any love passages between them. 

Mrs. Howard found that however well 
satisfied the duke was with her explanation 
of Rose's healthy and her wish that nothing 
should as yet be said to Lord Herbert of her 
marriage on account of his persuasion mar- 
riage would be certain death to Bose, yet after 
he had been talking to Florence he was again 
always mistrustful and angry, and thought 
Rose only flirted and played him false, 
thinking in reality she cared for someone 
else more. 

One day she, however, obtained a key to 
the secret, which helped her very much after* 
wards. 
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The Duke and Florence came into the 
library one morning after their usual visit to 
the stables, and were so earnestly discussing 
tiie merits of the horses that they did not 
perceive Mrs. Howard in the recess of tibe 
window, where she was finishing Miss Brad- 
don's last most interesting novel. 

The Duke seemed suddenly to discover a 
ring he knew on Florence's finger, and eagerly 
asked her where she got it. 

^^ Ah I it's a curious little ring, Duke, is it 
not ?" said Florence, ^^ and I am not sure I 
shall tell you anything about it." 

^^ Don't say that, Miss Gonzales ; I insist 
upon knowing, it is of consequence I should," 
he answered. 

** Really you are quite excited over it," she 
answered, with a satirical laugh. '^What 
will you give to know its little history? It is 
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not an engagement ring ; at all events it im^ 
plies nothing sa alarming as that." 

^^ What business could your engagements be 
of mine, Miss Gonzales ? But tell me, where did 
you get it? It is so like one I once possessed." 

*^ Then now to gratify your curiosity. It 
was given to me by Bose^ and the only inter- 
esting part of it was the speech she made 
with it'' 

"Which was?*' he interrupted. 

" * May it bring you such love as I once 
treasured and thought mine for ever.' Her 
health makes her very low sometimes." 

The Duke did not appear as if he heard the 
last part of the sentence, but tightening hia 
lips and half speaking to himself, or thinking 
aloud said — 

" No, no, my Bose cannot be false ; it can^ 
not must not be," and left the room. 
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Florence looked after him with a peculiarly 
satisfied expression, put the ring into her 
pnrse, and went out by the conservatory 
wiiihont seeing Mrs. Howard. She remained 
in her comer, thought of what she had seen, 
formed her own conclusions, and determined 
to set cunning against cunning, for she now 
clearly saw some deep game was playing. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



B08B AND MBS. HOWARD. 



On the first Sunday after the arrival of the 
new curate, Mr. Eoberts, at Sinclau:, the con- 
gregation was larger than usual —great curi- 
osity prevailed amongst them all to know 
what he was like, ^d how the services would 
be done by so young a clergyman, and one 
hot firom the Oxford school of High 
CSxurchism. 
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They had had casual preachers and friends 
of the old vicar's to supply for him since his 
illness, but they were only temporary, and 
everyone understood Mr. Roberts was to 
succeed to the living. 

Their curiosity was terribly disappointed 
as far as the services went, for everything 
was done strictly as usual ; but when it came 
to the sermon, many were surprised, some 
offended, some pleased. 

He laid down no especially High Church 
doctrines, and made no alteration in his dress, 
but he announced to them his intention of 
having a short daily service, two on all Saints' 
days and great, feasts, and Holy Communion 
every Sunday morning at eight, as well as 
eleven o'clock. He spoke with an earnest- 
ness and devotion they had been unaccus- 
tomed to. He spoke of himself as an 

a 5 
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anworthy priest of the Aoglican Church, and 
finally, begged their prayers for himself, that 
he might tend to the advancement of their 
salvation as well as his own — told them he 
shonld depend npon their co-operation and 
charity, to make the chnrch more fit for the 
worship of God than it now was, and to 
complete the schools and choir, that the long 
illness of their vicar had caused to deteriorate. 

"WeU," said Mrs. Watson to her great 
friend, Miss Eolston, as they walked home,. 
^^ what do you think of that young man ? " 

^^ A charming curate for the young ladies, 
my dear Mrs. Watson ; plenty of fine words 
and new-fangled notions, depend upon it- 
just the sort of person they will all work 
slippers for, and all attend the Sunday School, 
to help him, poor man, in his clerical labors," 
she answered, in the most satirical voice, and 
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evideirtly writklng nnder the oonsciousness 
that no one would care to ha^e slippen 
worked by her any longer. 

^ Did yon obserre those popish expressions 
he used'' said Mrs. Watson—" a priest of the 
AngUoan Church. Now, I glory in our old 
name of Protestant ; it recalls so joyfully 
our glorious protest in the &ce of the whole 
world, against tbe Pope and his agents, when 
they tried to subject England to priests' rule, 
in Henry VIII. and Elizabeth's time." 

*' Of course, my dear, I did, and then he 
talked of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, as 
the three means to work with for saying our 
souls," answered Miss Bolston. 

" So wicked to disregard our Lord's passion 
and death in that way, as if we needed to add 
paltry Ousting and alms to his saving of us"-«« 

" Shocking, is it not— quite ? I tremble 
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for tiie parish," said Mrs. Watson and her 
friend, in chorus. 

^^ But I must say he is very handsome, and 
80 distinguished looking, he might be a lord 
or a duke — why I delare, here he comes.^ 
Now, I have been presented to him, so I shall 
have the pleasure of introducing you, my dear 
Amelia," added Mrs. Watson, as Mr. Eoberts 
walked towards them on his way from church. 

The bowing, &c., having been successfrdly 
got through, the two ladies seemed likely 
mutually to destroy each other's compliments, 
by trying who could say the most striking 
and far-fetched one, as completely as the 
Ealkenny cats destroyed each other, by both 
aiming at the same purpose to eat each other up. 

Mr. Eoberts was a good-looking young 
man, of very aristocratic bearing ; he wore a 
costume that at once announced his high 
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calling without any a£Fectation, and was 
scmpulously neat. His manner was gentle- 
manlike, conrteoos, and cheery. He had not 
been a fortnight in the parish before he was 
on friendly terms with every child and old 
person in the village ; and as the very climax 
of praise, our friend Mxi. Watson and some 
of her cronies would say, ^^ And he reminds 
me so of Lord Herbert when at his age, it is 
wonderful." 

He was established for the time at Thorn- 
bury as Mr, Herbert's friend, but the old 
vicar became much worse, and about a 
month after his arrival he had to preach the 
frmeral sermon. It was declared by every- 
one in the parish to be one of the finest they 
had ever heard ; but they wished he had not 
spoken in quite such decided terms of the 
communion between souls living and souls 
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called to their rest ; of the wholesome prao« 
tiee, evidently from &e old tomVstones etrea 
in their own chTirch«>yard, so constantly incul*; 
cated in days past, of getting all to join in 
prayers to God for the peace and secure hap- 
piness of those they loved and lost, as if a 
good man like their late vicar was not sure 
to be at peace, and with God in heaven, 
without further aid or payment of debts to 
God's broken laws. 

As soon as the fiunily had had time to pack 
up and find any residence to suit them, Mr. 
Roberts was to go and live at the Rectory ; 
and though he seemed too young to be called 
** Rector,*' it was very evident Lord Evan- 
dale, who had taken an immense fancy to 
him, would appoint no one else at present 

The Duke of Chandos had left Thombury, 
but we must go back to see how and why he 
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did 80. His departure was very sudden, and 
people said he had proposed to Miss Oonzales ; 
but so great was Lord Herbert's anger it 
was not to his daughter Rose he offered his 
coronet, that he had refiised to consent, 
and turned him out. 

Florence lost no opportunity of confirming 
this opinion ; she went about looking thought- 
ful and preoccupied, spoke of him mysteri- 
ously, with a sigh, and even sometimes in 
great confidence showed a ring she wore on a 
riband round her neck, inside which was 
engraved, " iamo!^ 

This engraving they were told was a secret, 
and they were not meant to see it, so must 
never mention it. She well knew the fete of 
such secrets, nothing so certain to be known 
and whispered all round. 

Mr. Boberts had become great fitiends with 
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the Duke, they had mutually taken to each 
other ; but Mr. Eoberts had taken a natural 
aversion to Florence, and could not bear to 
see the Duke so often in her society, though 
he often suspected it was from her design* 

For some reason Florence was anxious to 
captivate Roberts sufBciently to make use of 
him, and tned to do so, but for once failed com-* 
pletely, though she could^ silence and annoy 
him any moment by one of her sarcastic 
speeches, which sometimes, as it were, com- 
pelled him to enlist on her side for the time. 

She one day showed him the ring, and with 
a sigh and an apparent effort over her feel- 
ings, asked if she could help him about the 
poor paralized woman just then interesting 
him, saying it was wonderful how anxiety and 
sorrow made one feel for others in trial. 

The person of all others who pleased and 
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interested Mr. Boberts, and commanded all 
his sympathies, was Miss Herbert Ferdi- 
nand's devoted brotherly love for her, and his 
descriptions of her sa£Ferings, seemed to have 
made him know her before he ever saw her, 
and her retiring, gentle manner and sweet &ce 
was well calcolated to entice him to a further 
acquaintance. Besides, he was heart and 
soul in his profession, and she was the only 
one who seemed to have an idea what real 
religion meant. 

The true religion of the heart, which for- 
gets self and thinks most of others, looking at 
all through the medium of charity. It had 
sustained her in all her trouble, and all her 
humiliations, and made her gentle and kind 
with every one. 

To know how things stood between Bose 
and the Duke, we will take a peep into one or 
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two rooms at Thombnry, at that most loqua-^ 
cious of moments, &e hour before dinmr. 

The spring evening was damp and chilly^ 
and Mrs. Howard and Eose sat in Rose's 
boudoir, the room now fitted up for her thail 
once was Nra»e Pringle's. 

They had pnt on their dressing gowns, and 
sat over their tea by the bright wood fire. 

^^ Bose/' said Mrs. Howard, ^^ yon must not 
let this go on any longer ; every one is talk« 
ing of the Duke, and coupling his name with 
Florence's. She is playing a desperate game, 
and sometimes, I fwticy, makes him almost 
doubt you. 8he is not true." 

^^ Pardon, dear Belinda, you must not be 
harsh upon poor Flwence; she has lately 
been so kind and attentive to me ; and is sih 
ways telling me she u^ sure the Duke loves 
me, and wiU propose, though she maintaina 
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the Story of his engagemoit to a French girl, 
and some days pities me^ and says how hard 
it is for me/' 

'^ By the way, Bose, did you give a ring to 
Florence — one yoa told me once was lost in 
yonr room and, yon fear, was thrown in ihe 
fire?" 

^^ I give that ring to Florence ! No ; how 
cotdd yon suppose it? Why the Dnke gave 
me that when we first met in London, and I 
would not have parted with it for anything ; 
bnt it fell in my room one night jnst before he 
came here, and I have never seen it since. 
Why do yon ask me about it?' 

*^ Because I think it must be that one 

Florence showed the Duke, and said you had 

given it to her saying you hoped it would 

secure her more constant love than she had 

found." 
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^^ Impossible^ Belinda ; however, that would 
account for his extreme displeasure when I 
told him I had lost it." 

^* Take my advice, dear Sose, and let the 
Duke ask your father's consent to your mar- 
riage at once ; tell him to-night he may." 

** Perhaps you are right, and I will, or you 
can for me ; but, do you know, it strikes me 
papa will never consent ; he thinks me too 
delicate to marry, and besides, I fear papa is 
not so rich as he was. If I marry it would 
with draw a large sum which I inherit from 
mamma, and perhaps embarrass him. Tou 
see Lady Herbert had no money, and spends 
a good deal, and I know she expects papa to 
give Florence a marriage portion. He 
promised her he would long ago." 

^^ Beally all this is news to me, but the more 
reason something should be decided at once. 
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80 I shall urge the Duke to speak openly. 
What do you think of Mr. Roberts?'' added 
Mrs. Howard. 

^^ I think he seems most agreeable and well 
educated ; quite a treat to us ; and then I 
think he takes religon in such real earnest, at 
the same time it is such a cheery view of it ; 
he will, I am sure, soon be popular. Does his 
manner ever remind you of papa when he was 
younger/' asked Bose. 

" Yes, I think it does ; but I suppose in 
those days I did not see much of your papa. 
We were a wild lot, and he was so quiet. 
Does not Lord Vincent come to-day. Rose ?" 

"Yes; that's a curious man. They tell 
me he was one of the most £Eiscinating and 
handsome men of his day. Always had some- 
thing amusing to say, and such a favourite. 
I can't think why, or how. Now he talks so 
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m'am, you shdold just think about it a little, 
as you always do." 

" There's the dinner-bell now, my fan, 
gloves, handkerchief;*' and away flew Mrs. 
Howard, for the house was a punctual one — 
it was one of Lord Herbert's special points. 
He would have things exactly to the minute. 

The room was just light enough for her to 
recognize everyone, and she felt pleased that 
her lot in the solemn dinner procession was to 
be with her old friend Lord Vincent. He 
complimented her on the slight effect time 
had had upon her looks, a pleasanter begin- 
ning than one often meets with after an 
absence of so many years, for men often very 
ill conceal their impression that you are grown 
wonderfully old, and forget that they have 
not escaped the mark of the grim King 
Death's aid-de-camp. 
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The Duke had also thought matters orer ia 
his room before dinner, aad had come down 
with his resolutions formed, of what he should 
do next. His visit had been prolonged from 
one week to two, but as the house had always 
been full of company, he had not felt it neces - 
sary to hurry. He had, however, determined 
now to urge his claims, and ^peak to Lord 
Herbert the next day. Ferdinand had joined 
his regiment, and he wished to be the accepted 
lover before the party broke up entirely. 

Ferdinand, besides, had hinted his aid 
might be required to gain Lord Herbert's 
consent, and he would be near him in London. 

He felt he still loved Bose better than any- 
one, and was determined to win her ; yet she 
puzzled him sometimes. She never seemed 
thoroughly satisfied about this nonsensical 
story of his engagement to a French girl — 

VOL. II. H 
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wlio could have invented that. Then Mor^ 
ence bothered him ; she was always making 
up to him, and though it was true he was 
pretty well accustomed to be made love toc- 
hers seemed a different style of thing alto- 
gether. She talked so much of Bose, lamented 
her delicate health, said how dreadful it must 
be to feel if you married a man you at one e 
made a sick nurse of him, and how deluded 
Bose was herself; she expected to get quite 
well, though some days she was terribly low, 
and talked all sorts of sad things. Mrs. 
Howard's account of Bose was much more 
encouraging; but what did the ^rl mean and 
want ? Florence had told him in confidence 
that she was engaged to a foreigner they met 
in London ; that she perfectly adored him, that 
she attributed her good fortune in gaining his 
love entirely to the ring Bose had given 
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her. For the present, they were separated by 
money matters. 

Why with all this miderstanding need she 
be always coming between him and Bose as 
she did, and yet profess such love for her? 

Well he would propose next day, and then 
he should know. 

Bose, too, was thinking of her future fate, 
as she dressed that evening. 

She wore a pretty mauve monsseline de sate 
dend-toilette^ for since she had been declared 
to be in such delicate health she never wore 
decoUh dresses. She was very particular about 
her hair that evening, and had arranged some 
geraniums in it that the Duke had admired in 
the conservatory. 

She fancied she had made up her mind to 
brave her father's or anyone's notice that 
evening, and show them her claims on the 

H 2 
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Duke, Oat they might be prepared fi>r the 
next day^s announcement Howeveri she bad 
bat little opportonity of doing it, for i^he went 
uito dinner with Mxm Boberta, and on the 
other side waB Lord Herbert, by/^ome aeqi- 
dental arrangement of the dinner table, and 
she was not even within hearing of the Duke* 
He seemed in excellent spiritS| and sat op- 
posite to Florence, who managed to engross a 
good deal of his attention. In the evei^g 
th^ played at a ronnd gamei without a chauoe 
of any little tiUy^ct-tke. 

Bose went to bed terribly disappointed and 
annoyed; she, wished very much to ask the 
Duke about the ring, and to know if Florence 
really had it; yet she felt so yezed at the 
bare possibility of her having it ; she could 
not bring herself to ask her about it, but cut 
short her would-be affectionate good-nights, 
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feeling slie mistrufited her, and harried to her 
own room. 

She talked to Mrs. Howard of it, but that 
did not give her any comfort, for Mrs, Howard 
was persuaded Florence was playing a doable 
part, and wanted Bode to qtiecrtion her. How- 
ever, things tamed oat next day so differently 
from what they anticipated that all their 
plans were destroyed at once. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE PROPOSAL. 



Thet say a great many more matches would 
come off if it were not for the interview with 
papa in the study — that is an ordeal that few 
proposals can get through with success. Cer- 
tainly as one hears happy matches are made 
in Heaven, a gentleman's sanctum is not the 
place best calculated to give one an idea of 
Heaven, so T dare say that accounts for the 
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number of matches that fail in essential re- 
quisites when presented at that tribunal. It 
is, perhaps, as well, for population increases 
to a frightful extent. Everyone now thinks 
housekeeping can be done, on the authority 
of ^^ The Times," at three hundred pounds a 
year, so they try it. Of course if an in- 
flammatory young count, or a spooney curate 
can be convinced of error, and take the still 
cheaper method of sighing and dying for his 
love without uniting his sighing and dying to 
that of a lovely maiden in the tight handcuffs 
of matrimony, why it is doing charity whole- 
sale, for it saves some luckless butcher and 
baker from supplying a family who can't 
possibly pay them; it saves lovely little 
cherubs arriving in this world to grub and 
growl on nothing; it saves unthinking girls 
from changing that sugar we would ever like to 
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believe pervades all their words and thoughts 
to acid looks and fiery speeches when they find 
they cannot make ends meet round the 
Christmas ynle log ; and it saves many other 
troubles. 

As to marriages objected to on the score of 
people not suiting each other, being ill- 
tempered^ not brought up the same, not the 
same way of thinking in religion, politics, or 
anything else, there is no sort of argument 
will ever make them see that, and no two 
people really know if they suit till they try the 
experiment together, and most certainly no 
third person knows how they will suit, and 
this, I imagine, is a fact so certainly acknow- 
ledged so long ago that I take for granted all 
papas have given up trying to press it. Tie 
Qxaney objection is more praticable, and may 
be proved by facts and figures to those 
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whom Cupid has left one little morsel of eye* 
flight* 

Certainly the Dtike of Chandos had noih^ 
iDg to feat on the subject of setilementi^^ and 
monej; yet be, too, dreaded the int^rviet^ 
with Lord Herbert, wfaieb Rose had said must 
decide bi& ftitare &te« She never wduld oou^ 
sent to marry contrary to his wishes. She 
had told him she knew her &ther had been 
made to bedieve marriage would be certain 
death to her, and she fancied he had a fear of 
anyone proposing such a thing. 

The interriew took place, and to judge by 
the Duke's countenance when he left the 
library, it was not a bit more agreeable than 
those meetings generally are. 

What passed was to this effect — 

^^ Lord Herbert was even more nervous 
than the lover, and would scarcely allow him 

H 5 
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to speak a word, saying, ^ I know yon will 

blame me for allowing it to go so far ;. but^ 

indeed, it can't be beard of. Tour &mily 

would, with good reason, call me to account. 

Sbe is not my daughter, nor can I give you 

any satis&ctory account of her father. I am 

in very bad health, extremely worried upon 

business matters, and soon going abroad ; but 

I must not be unjust to you, or allow you to 

commit yourself by such a marriage. Pray 

pardon me, and if you do not wish to make 

me seriously ill, pray leave me at once I I 

truly regret you should have been deceived, 

but I now tell you what she, indeed, might 

have told you herself long ago.' " 

" What," he argued to himself, ** Rose 
deceive me ? No, I do not believe it, and yet 
some days she has been very reserved and 
touchy ; but I always thought it arose from 
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jealousy, when she femcied I noticed Miss 
Gonzales ; then again, her persisting so about 
my asking Lord Herbert ; she is more than 
of age, and might surely not make such a 
point of it. Can she be a coquette? impos- 
sible.*' However, he thought, " I will go to 
Nurse Pringle, and question her. I will leave 
here after luncheon, and, if possible, get an 
interview with Rose first, or if not, with her 
friend Mrs. Howard." 

The Duke wandered about all the morning 
to try and see Bose. At last a message came 
to him that the ladies wanted him for croquet. 
He went, hoping to find those he wished for , 
but no. Rose had a head-ache ; Mrs. Howard 
was with her. He, therefore, made an excuse 
of packing, told Lady Herbert he must leave 
by train immediately after luncheon. His 
lawyer had sent for him. 
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Florence managed to get a little whispered; 
word with him. She took his hand as he 
gave her her mallet,, and looking up into 
his face with her most thrilling expression, 
she said' — 

" Good-bye, then, I know it is all over. I 
tried often to persuade her to be truthful, but 
her illness makes ha: nervous; when it is 
passed over, and you are in search of what is 
true and faithful again, consult — well, well, 
never mind who/' 

The Duke withdrew his hand quickly, and 
leflt her with a sort of dread. How did she 
know the reason, or the result of his visit to 
Lord Herbert's room ? He did remember 
brushing against someone as he hastily passed 
through the hall upstairs. Could she have 
overheard it all? 

Bose did not come down, and the Duke got 
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MtBU Howard into the garden after luncheon 
to eiitrast her with a message. 

" Tell her/* he said, " her fether has most 
pooitifrely refused my proposal ; but in so mys- 
terious, and extraordinary and unaccountable 
a way, that I can make nothing of it. Tell 
her not to fret, if she wiD be true to me I 
will dear up ererything— *not to mind what 
she hears of me, and to trust no one but you." 

As tibey turned towards tiie stables at this 
word, they were surprised to come upon Flor- 
emee, who must evidently have heard all their 
conversation. 

^^I eame," she quietly said, though the 
expression on her feice was evidently one 
caused by angry thoughts and meaning re- 
venge, " to tell yoo I had ordered the pony 
carriage and should drive you to the station. 
Your servajit has started in the fly with your 
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luggage ; so, Doke, though I see you do not 
appreciate the pleasure, there is no help for 
it. Come along,'* 

And she did drive him to the station, and 
came back with a veil down, and a pocket- 
handkerchief constantly to her eyes. Thus 
arose the news in the village so suddenly that 
the Duke was gone and Miss Gk>nzales had 
given him up. 

The Duke went straight to Mrs. Pringle the 
morning after his return to town ; he found 
her occupied in receiving the last wishes and 
sighs of her beloved Pringle, who had fallen a 
victim to good living and plenty of drink. So 
very little was to be got out of her, at all 
events till after the ftmeral ; she could only 
lament over her poor dear Pringle, and extol 
aU his many virtues. 

" Whatever will become of me, a poor lone 
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widow, as never injured no one in my life. 
Yes, indeed^ your Grace, there's many a 
duchess might have been proud to have mar- 
ried my poor dear Pringle. He was a real 
good one, and could cut up a sheep better 
than any one in the trade, and to think he'll 
never cut up another— oh ! it do make me 
feel sorry. I wonder what I shall get for 
the shop ? Oh, lawks ! — oh, lawks 1 how low 
1 do feel." 

And so she went on, but as to attending 
to what the Duke wanted — no, not even her 
dear Miss Rose could take her ideas ofiF her- 
self. 

The Duke left her somewhat hufiFed and 
decidedly provoked. He could get no infor- 
mation from Mrs. Pringle, and must wait till 
she was calm and had sold her shop and 
business, that was very evident. Meantime^ 
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how dhould he b^dr the mispende ; he wa» on 
the point of writing to Rode, but not know*- 
ing exactly whode hands the letters passed 
through, he was afraid, and at last deter^^ 
mined to watt sand see what turn events 
should take, he strolled into his club. 

" Halloa, Chandos, whaf s the matter with 
you?* said the pleasant, cheerful voice of 
Lord Mowbray, as he entered the smoking 
room, and found the Duke with his cigar out, 
though Still in his hand, hanging over the 
arm of the chair, and he in a brown study. 

" Oh f hang it, I don't know ; everything is 
a bore." 

" In love, aye ? Awfiil complaint ; makes 
such a fool of one,*^' said Lord Mowbray ; 
" but at all events, it is curable. Well, and 
who is it ? Violet this time, I suppose, as it 
was Eose last.*' 
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^^ K^tfj Moi?btay, don't ; beeanse I really 
can't bear it What ihe devil girls want 
with fathers, I ean'i thiiik ; mothers are tire« 
some eiKmghf) bifi fathers are too great a 
nuisance/' sadd Ghandos* 

" Yes, my dear fellow, of course all the 
belongings of a girl are a nuisance, and that's 
why I always choose orphans to flirt with," 
answered Mowbmy. 

** But, hang it, my boy, my trouble is that 
the girl has got no belongings — at least, that's 
what they say now— only pretence ones." 

^^Ohl that's glorious; then cut and run, 
aiad if I can be of any use to you, why com- 
mand me« I declare everything is so dull 
now everywhere, it would be something to 
talk aboutr^a real live Duke, with ever so 
many thousands a-year, running away widi a 
girl who has got nobody entitled to run after 
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her to make a row ; people would wonder so 
why you did it that way. I should be asked 
to every tea party to give particulars/' 

^^ Beally, Mowbray, I am awfully put out, 
and do not know what to do for the best,"^ 
said Chandos. 

'* Then I will tell you," said his friend j 
^^ we'll dine together, and go afiierwards and 
see something funny, though, upon my life^ 
I don't know where to find anything funny ; 
everything has got to be so very funny, that 
one knows it all beforehand." 

" Oh ! it will do as well for me, I daresay, 
though I believe I have seen the funniest 
thing to-day you ever saw. Fancy a great 
vulgar butcher, who had died of fat, cried 
over and lamented by his wife, who thought 
the perfection of the world departed there- 
from ! Was it not absurd? I was in a tower-^ 
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ing passion, but I could not help feeling how 
ridiculous it was/' 

*' Well, FU tell you what. I want to go 
and see the famous clairvoyante Mdlle. Leonie 
— let's go and see her, jou are just in the 
spoony state that will suit her," said Mow- 
bray. 

" Oh I deUghtf ul I I really think that will 
do for me,'' said Ghandos. 

Accordingly, after a quiet club dinner, these 
two went off in the Duke's brougham to a 
seance. Mowbray had got a special intro- 
duction, through a friend, so they expected 
a great deal of information to be given 
them. 

Mademoiselle Leonie was a slender, pale* 
faced young French woman, who was con- 
sidered the most wonderful clairvoyante of 
the day— she was consulted by all sorts of 
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people, and was supposed to be of use ia dia« 
covering murders, in re-onitbg separated 
lovers, finding lost property^ annoimcing 
political events, and giving news of absent 
friends, besides a variety of other things. 

She was put into a state of somnambulism 
by a remarkably ugly, repulsive-looking 
Frenchman, and then everyone was asked to 
address any question they pleased to her« 
She would either answer it aloud, or, if con- 
fidential, write it. 

Some people asked where their husband or 
wife were at that mcment ; but in every case 
it required something belonging especially to 
the person to be placed in her hand before 
she could answer, and for any very important 
question it must be a piece of hair off their 
heads, cut rather lately. 

Cbandos asked what he had in his pockety 
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how many letters^aiid wliat was eograyed inside 
his watch, and a number of small questions. 
All were answered ; he longed to ask about 
Bose, but had nothing belonging to her to 
give, and also felt he could not bear to hear 
of her in public. He asked at last, with 
fear and trembling, who loved him best in 
Ihe world, and asked her to write the an- 
swer. It was Bose. Then he asked who 
least ; she wrote Florence. 

He tore both papers up immediately, re- 
solved to say no more that night, but that he 
would write to Mrs. Howard and see if he 
could procure some of Bose's hair, and then 
pay Mdlle. Leonie another visit. Perhaps from 
her he should get a better explanation than 
from Mrs. Pringle. 

*' Well, Ghandos, have you had enough ? " 
said Mowbray ; "it is getting a little tiresome, 
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«he is 80 deuced clever — she neyer makes a 
mistake*'' 

^^ By all means, come along. I belieyeshe 
has done me good ; I don't feel so hang- 
dogish. Let's turn into the Alhambra and 
see what's going on.'* 

'* Certainly, though I hear it is very dull* 
They have become so awfully proper one 
never sees any fun now, and the ballet girls 
are so ugly, and give you such a surfeit of 
legs, one might as well be at Her Majesty's 
Theatre at once." 

The two young men strolled out, and no 
doubt succeeded before morning in finding 
plenty of amusement one way or another. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE EXPLANATION. 



One has an idea that it is only in books and 
stories misunderstandings like the one between 
the Duke of Chandos and Lord Herbert take 
place, and that only in a book would a man 
go away as the Duke did without having 
everything cleared up ; but it is not so. A 
man is so touchy when in love, and so nervous 
when he actually proposes to marry a girl, 
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that the last thing he thinks of doing i$ asking 
for a plain, straightforward explanation of 
difficulties ; or is, as the poet Churchill 
says — 

*' One with tame cowardice <Vmilifty grown ; 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak their own."* 

They go, fret and wonder what it can all 
mean, and wait till someone not so closely 
interested comes between and unravels the 
mystery. 

Mrs. Howard in this case determined to be 
that happy medium. She did not dare tell 
Rose exactly what her fa&er had said, for it 
seemed so curious to her he should have an- 
swered that Rose was not his daughter, and 
it was not right the Duke should marry any 
one whose position was not as good as his 
own, that, after a great deal of puzzling and 
thought, she determined to talk to Lord 
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Evandale about it all, and ask him what he 
knew. Lord Herbert's agitation, and his 
evident dislike to Rose's marrying, made her 
think there might be something in it. She 
mistrusted Florence, and felt that in some 
way she was mixed up in it, and had deter- 
mined to prevent Rose's marriage ; but she 
could not have invented any story against the 
first Lady iierbert's character — ^impossible! 
she died so young, and had been such a de- 
voted wife during the few months of her 
married life. She hoped for some clue how 
to act after she had seen her uncle ; meantime 
she let Rose suppose the difficulty was the 
old one — her ill health, the doctor's advice, 
and, perhaps, money difficulties — that her for- 
tune had become involved. 
Rose, though delicate, was certainly not in 

VOL. II. 1 
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the i serious ' state of health -everyone had bten 
led to believe, and she had ^venr herself got to 
think, Jbut from the moment of the Ddke's 
^leaving she changed. 

She became silent and listless, she could 
not sleep, and during two days Mrs. Howard 
spent at Sinclair she never left her room. 

Mrs. Howard returned in excellent spirits. 
She was now quite happy about Eose's mother, 
and knew if there had been any mischief- 
making there it was but a phantom that would 
fade into thia air the moment it was allowed 
to breath any. 

Mrs. Howard had also had a letter in her 
absence from the Duke, in which he begged 
her very much to send him a lock of Rose's 
hair. He spoke of his determination to 
fathom all difficulties, and gain her at last. 
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He however, added a request which puzzled 
^her very much, that was for a loek of 
Florence's hair. 

She was glad to be able to answer his letter 
ifrom Sinclair for fear of her correspondeuce 
being noticed, and curioasly enough could 
comply with both requests, for she had one 
day offered to get their characters told by a 
famous sort of fortune-teller if they gave her 
a lock of their hair with a few lines of writ- 
ing. TelUng character from handwriting is a 
•very old practice; but an old Indian she 
knew, who had come over as a military ser- 
vant and settled in England, probably know- 
ing but little of the character of handwriting 
had made it more mysterious by requiring 
also a lock of hair. 

She had not had an opportunity of for- 
warding these treasures yet, so she enclosed 

1 2 
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them as they were to the Dake of ChandoSi 
and trusted to their forgetfolness of it all if 
questioned about her Indian. 

She could not resist telling the Duke how 
astonished she was at his second request, but 
that acting on the principal of forbidden 
treasures being most coveted, she enclosed 
both locks of hair, and expected to be told 
later their respective fates. 

Eose at last became so ill that Mrs. Howard 

begged to be allowed to send for Nurse 

J? Pringle, who being now a widow and having 

given up business would be glad of the change. 
She was soon established in the sick room of 
her dear Miss Rose, and returning to her old 
habits would allow no one else to attend upon 
her. 

She had, as we know, an old prejudice 
agaiost Mrs. Howard, but declared, when she 
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found how fond Kose was of her and how 
devoted she was to Eose, that trouble had 
done wonders for Miss Belinda, and she would 
say to her sometimes — 

** Well, you know, mum, you and I, we are 
bound to feel for each other and help one 
another, for we are both poor, lone creatures 
in the world, and we know the rough side of 
the world as well as the smooth ; but what 
angers me is that this lamb should feel any 
of the rough, as she has indeed now for many 
years/^ 

Mrs. Howard did not exactly see that be- 
cause she happened to be a widow, as well as 
Mrs. Fringle, she was quite a lone woman, or 
that she was bound to stick to her for the 
future, for in her eyes that would decidedly 
have been part of the rough side, but she was 
gradually drawn towards Mrs, Pringle by her 
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devotion to Boae^ and also because Mn^. 
Fringlewonldtleit her talk for hours to her^ 
whilst Bose dosed, of her boy. 

Mrs. Fringle declared ^^ it all reminded her 
so of poor, dear Master Herbert that horrid 
French woman murdered, fox murdered, hoi 
was, or as good, to leave her poor, dear little 
body on tibem* dangerous rocks, all by himself, 
and she ill in bed ; it was that wicked she 
wondered the woman wasn't swallowed up, 
but I do believe, mum, old Kick had as soou 
be without them foreigners as have 'em, and 
that the truth/' 

Fringle's prejudice against anything foreign 
was certainly genuine and thoroughly John 
Bullish, and I daresay, as a female butcher^ 
the foreign cattle did not tend to lessen her 
hatred of the two legged kind. 

Mrs. Fringle often thought of the famous 
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theatricals, at Thombury, and all she had 
heard, and) supposed, and done in consequence. 
Bhe determined some day to ask Mrs. Howard- 
the real history of it all. It was an awkward 
question to begin^ but after ihey had one day 
talked for^ some time ov^ the poor, delicate 
little Johnnie Howard^ who had: died: soon 
after her return to England^ Mrsi. Fringle 
said — 

^^Well, but mum, what became of that 
other child of youi's, the wicked Frenchman's 
boy-«-the Count' you ran away with, anA 
maffried at school ?" 

'^What do j<M mean? I married at 
school before I married Mr. Howard ? You 
must be dreaming I " 

^^ Then now TU tell you what it is, mum* 
I heard a. person say as how they had heard 
you say you had been married to a Frenoh. 
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Count, as tnniecl out to be a swindler, and 
tLat you was in great distress because the 
person as had the care of your child was dead, 
and you wanted a home for him." 

^^ And pray at the end of this absurd inven- 
tion, what did they say became of my count?" 

** Oh, he mercifully died, and you returned 
to your maiden name, and kept it all a 
secret." 

Mrs. Howard immediately remembered two 
things— -one the anonymous letter that made 
Colonel Seymour break ofiF his marriage with 
her; the other — and she blushed for her 
foolish girl's nonsense, making a mystery, and 
refusing to tell Feymour the story of the 
French count following her at Brighton, 
which she fancied must be the foundation of 
it all. Her confused manner confirmed 
Pringle in her idea that she was right. 



1 
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** Lor, mum, sucli things must happen now 
and then to the best intentioned ; but I'll tell 
you what it is, I want to show you how I 
takes to heart your care of my darling, Miss 
Bose, but now poor Pringle is removed, I have 
my liberty, and if I can take care of the child, 
why ril do it, and well too/' 

** A thousand thanks, my dear, good woman, 
for your kind oflFer ; but I can assure you the 
story is an entire mistake, and I can't think 
where it originated. It was got up the year 
I married, and I must find out what was the 
cause of it." 

Now Mrs. Pringle's gratitude had not, as 
yet, reached that point that made her willing 
to sacrifice herself on its shrine; but she 
owed Brown, the gardener, a grudge for hav- 
ing thrown her over for the pretty flirting 
scullery maid. Here was her opportunity. 

I 5 
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^' Toa see, mum, that was the year of tbem 
theatricals beii^ here for the first time, and 
it caused a deal of talk and a deal of curiosity^ 
and it used to bring yon ladies and gentle- 
men more intimate like than we had been 
accustomed to see you. There was a gardener 
here of the name of Brown, a dreadful curious 
man, and he was very fond of listening to the 
talk of all of you whilst he was watering of 
the plants in the conservatory. One day he 
vowed and declared that he heard my lady 
and Lord Vincent a making most desperate 
love, and planning to run away, only my lord 
just came in and interrupted them." 

" What shameful nonsense, Pringle ; how 
could you believe such things ?" 

" For the matter of that, I could believe any- 
thing of foreigners, and you know my lady is a 
foreigner, whatever you say, Mrs. Howard." 
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^^I;am not sure you know a4; all wlio myr 
lady was ; but she is your masteir's wife^ and; 
quite BngUsti now»" 

**^ That's tarue; but the blooi's there, a^ 
poorPringle used to say when they wanteds 
him to buy their halffbred cattle." 

*^ Well^ never mind that ; now tell me 
about my count and all that*" 

" You musn't be angry if I do, mum; but 
you know another day Brown said' he hear? 
you a telling one of the gentlemen about 
your early marriage and the distress you were 
in about where to plaae your child, and you 
asked him to get it a home, which he did with 
a friend of his, afber a deal of persuasion. 
Now, mum, it's a long time ago, and nobody 
knows it but that Brown and me, so you had 

m 

best make a friend of me. Think about it ; and 
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now I must go and get Miss Bose's tea ; slie 
will be waking up directly." 

A way toddled old Fringle, after arranging her 
widow's cap to best advantage, in case she should 
meet any of the gentlemen in the passage. 

Mrs, Howard remained where she left 
her, and no need to tell her to think about 
it, for what else was she likely to think about, 
aftier all she had heard. 

There she sat and thought, and the more 
she thought the more she was puzzled how it 
could all have arisen. 

The next day she drove over to Sinclair, 
and as she had always kept a diary, after some 
little search she found the one of that year, 
and a loDg account of her fortnight's visit to. 
Thombury; she would not stop to read it 
then, for it was late, and unless she was at 
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home at luncheon time Bose would scarcely 
touch a mouthful. 

In the afternoon, during Bose's usual nap, 
Mrs. Howard got out her journal; she 
stopped at so many different places, being 
amused by the remembrance of her young 
lady days, and how she had altered, that just 
as she got to the eventful week she remem- 
bered she owed her sister Emma a letter, 
which could not be delayed. 

When that was done and despatched it was 
tea time, and Rose expected a little chat. 

" Belinda, dearest, have you heard anything 
from Chandos : I dreamt he was ill, and it 
worries me so.'' 

*' That's very naughty, my Bosebud, just as 
you are getting a little stronger, too." 

** I try not, really ; but it seems odd you 
have heard nothing yet. I should so much 
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like to get well enough to sit with papa 
again. I am afraid he misses me/' 

^^ Do yen ti^ink Chandos realty loves me ?'^ 

^^ Yes, indeed) Bose ; and I think the diffi^ 
culties will all be done away with if you will 
but be calm and get well." 

Mrs. Howard did not dare to tell Bose 
about the lock of hair, for she thought Rose 
would be so puzssled at his wanting Florence's, 
she would never be able to satisfy her, there- 
fore pretended they had heard nothing since 
he left. 

At last she got another read at her diary, 
and the account of it all, and the fan they 
had over rehearsals, with a few of the jokes 
put down, made the whole thing suddenly 
appear before her. 

Never since the death of her boy had she 
indulged in such a real genuine laugh ; Rose, 
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who was in the next room on her sofa, enjoy- 
ing a treat she did not often get on account of^ 
her room being so far off — a tHe^tite with 
Lord Herbert — could not imagine what was 
the matter. She almost wished to shorten her 
father's visit, her cariosity was so excited, and 
felt much less sorry than usual when he 
wished her good-night. 

^^ Belinda, dearest, tell me what could have 
made you laugh so whilst papa was here?'^ 
said Rose. 

** Oh ! the most absurd discovery, dearest — 
too long, and requiring too much explanation, 
just now the dinner bell has rung I must go 
down, but I promise to tell you all about it 
some day. I have some letters to write to- 
night, so I shall slip away to you again as 
soon as I have given your father his tea, 
and sung him to sleep." 
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^^ Thanks, a thousand thanks, ray dearest 
friend," said Hose. 

Mrs. Howard took an early opportunity of 
speaking again to Nurse Fringle of all these 
stories. She got the two plays, showed her 
exactly the words Brown had overheard, and 
at last conyinced her that he had only over- 
heard them rehearsing what they afterwards 
repeated and acted before every one. 

" Oh, lawks ! oh, lawks ! and to think I 
should have gone and been took in like that : 
well, it's all the fault of introducing foreign 
customers amongst us plain spoken English 
people." 

" Now, Mrs. Pringle, please to tell me where 
this Brown is to be found, because I should 
like to explain this matter to him. It is a very 
silly story to go about, and accounts for an 
anonymous letter that did me a serious injury." 
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"Oh I donH ask me where the brute is^ 
xnnni, for ihe day that Brown took up with 
J^tnima Scullery, a ugly, vulgar girl, as didn't 
ought ever to have been in such a house as 
this. No, from that day, mum, I gave up 
Brown, and I daresay she has brought him to 
ruin by this time, and serve him right too." 

" But, Mrs. Pringle, it is of consequence to 
me, to set this matter right. You were of- 
fering to serve me ; now find this Brown out 
and his direction for me.*' 

** Well, Mrs. Howard, I was very much to 
blame in that afiPair, and I ought to try and 
put it straight, and so I will, though it goes 
against me like, to enquire for that traitor, 
cause it would be so awkward if he happened 
to have lost his wife, and me a lone widow. 
However, I've said I'll do it ; so I will, and I 
know some one who knowed him." 
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CHAPTEB XL 



MBS. PBINGLE GOES TO CHURCH. 



BosB^ having got stronger and better, and 
able to go out and bear conversation, though 
still keeping the privilege of Nurse Fringle's, 
attendance, and not being required to go 
down in the evening, became anxious to get: 
all the news of line Duke of Ghandos' be^*. 
havioui* possible^ and was always trying to. 
hear more about him, but Frtngle was some^ 
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wb«rt dose about it, and soeimed to fancy she 
miglit g€^ intO' tmubJe for bN^ing the meaDs of 
correspondence: between thexa. 

Whilst her dear Fringle livedi nurse ap<^ 
peared afraid of nothing and. awed by no one, 
bat: the cloak of the nnprotec^ted female had 
fistUen upon her with all its force, without pro- 
tecting her^ and' she had become on the sub- 
iect of self, absolutely mampy paanpy. 

However, with Mrs. Howard's help, they 

r 

got her quite excited: about the Duke's be- 
haviour, and the letters she wrote Bose, aa 
well as the way he abused her for not getting 
any answers:; so at last she said she had all 
dear Misa Bose's letters wrapped up in 
laviender, and B'ose said: she had all Nurse 
Pringle's, though not perhaps in lavender. 

It was determined to have a grand looking 
over and reading them the next. day. 



» / 
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The result of tliis reading and examination 
was that one of Nurse^s announcing the Duke's 
return, and begging her to write, had never 
reached Bose. One Bose wrote enquiring 
why the Duke was coming to Thombury, 
never reached Mrs. Pringle, and one Rose had 
received, supposing it to be from nurse, describe 
ing the Duke^s violence, Mrs. Pringle declared 
was not her writing, and she had never written 
such a thing. 

This discovery accounted for much of the 
Duke's behaviour, the way in which he came 
to Thombury, his evident disappointment and 
doubt at what Bose meant, and innumerable 
little circumstances hitherto so unaccountable ; 
but who wrote the fictitious letter ? — who had 
got at the letters ? 

Every one was thought of in turn, and sus-^ 
picion discarded as absurd. 
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Florence had always professed herself so 
anxious for Bose's happiness, and was so oc- 
capied with her own loves. Of coarse the 
reports in the village and county about the 
Duke and Florence, had never reached those 
most interested. Such things never do ; no 
one dares repeat them to those they concern. 
They were said. Florence knew that that 
was all that signified. 

Eose was quite in spirits. She now under- 
stood so much that puzzled her about Chandos. 
She was not half in earnest to find out the 
writer of one letter and evidently the pur- 
loiner of the other. 

Hose was essentially kind, amiable, and 
good tempered. She would rather not find 
out anything disagreeable a person had done. 
Her position had made her perhaps, ^still 
more try to shut her eyes to every-day 
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annoyances and contradictions, ^but not 
so Mrs. Howard and Narse Pringl^^; ihey 
determined if possible to see the end of it^and 
discover the eulprit 

One morning Mrs. Howard came in with 
great glee to say she had found it all ^dut 
now. 

The room she occupied had once been 
Florence's. The blotting book was ]eft,^and 
that morning, in looking for a list she had 
lost, she was struck by the impression o^Ter 
and over iti the blotting book of the word 
Pringle, and various detached ^ords, such as 
were repeated in the letter that nurse deniisd 
writing. 

Also in one of the pockets she had found 
a receipt for a bill for making a small key to 
bag. What bag was that? Of course it 
might be a dressing bag, a work bag, a car- 
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pet bag, or any other; but it might also be a 
letter bi^. 

Rose would not countenanee the idea for a 
moment Florence had been so affectionate. 
Of coarse you could not expect her to give 
up amusements to stay and nurse her-— why 
she did not even do it for Lord Herbert; but 
still to come between her and the Duke in 
that way. 

" Oh, no 1 she could not believe it." Yet 
she had no sooner said it than she remem- 
bered the dream of the snake that had a face 
like Florence. 

She shuddered, daid she felt faint, and asked 
for eau-de-Cologne. Mrs. Howard could 
not think what had caused this feeling. It 
passed and was forgotten. 

The next day Bose had promised to ask 
Florence to inquire again about her lost ring. 
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Mrs. Howard had always thought Floreaoe 
had kept it, but until now Rose refused to 
make any fiiss about it. 

Florence had paid her daily visit — it is true 
they had been very short ones — and since the 
Duke's departure and Nurse Pringle's arrival, 
she had seemed to care much less to make 
any affectionate demonstrations to Bose, yet 
she came each day to say, " How are you ?" 

On this morning when she came Rose said— • 

" Oh, Florence, would you inquire again 
in the house if anyone has seen a ring about? 
You know I lost one the day before Ferdy 
came home last time, and I wish so much to 
get it back/' 

'' To be sure you did, Rose, dear. I won- 
der if it is the one I found one day on the 
gravel walk, I had forgotten all about your 
loss. I'll run and fetch it." 
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She went outside, and feeling her little 
game was nearly played oat and lost, took 
the ring from the ribbon inside her dress, and, 
laughing, as she returned to Rose's room 
said — 

^' I found it one day when walking with the 
Duke ; he in joke put it on my finger, and 
said, ^now we are married.' I forgot all 
about it, and threw it into my drawer. Here 

it IS. 

When this was told to Mrs. Howard she 
became still more convinced Florence was 
playing false ; but how to find it out ? 

At last she determined to question Lord 
Herbert himself about the Duke's proposal^ 
and all he had said, and try if she could not 
get some more satisfactory answer from him 
for Chandos. 

Lord Herbert's bad health, and the irrita* 
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tion of money matters and specnlations that 
had failed, had made bim take a very small 
part in society lately ; but he never lost his 
love and devotion to Rose. She had been 
accustomed to be much with him, write his 
letters, and many things of the kind. Ee 
took a fancy at once to Mrs. Howard on 
seeing her attachment to Rose, and he imper- 
ceptibly aUowed her to replace his daughter 
in various duties, so that she always had 
access to his study, got to understand so 
many of his di£Elculties and bothers, that 
though she never boasted of her confidence, 
she could often suggest remedies, and even 
smooth and check those that arose from Lady 
Herbert. 

Ferdinand was as steady a Life Guardsman 
as young men in his position, brought up as 
he had been, can very well be expected to be. 
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He often came to Thornbury for a day or 
two, and very often wanted money. He 
liked to come on a Sunday, for he said a 
sermon from Eoberts every now and then 
was the only possible chance he had of keep - 
ing at all straight. Mr. Roberts had cer- 
tainly altered things very mach since the 
old vicar's time, and very great complaints 
had been made by many of the old parish- 
ioners. They objected to the lighted candles, 
the crucifix on the altar, as it was called — 
they said table. Then people said so many 
more prayers. The sacrament was given 
every week, and even sometimes ofbener ; on 
the saints' days, too, they were addressed on 
the subject of the saint's life, and hymns of 
the martyrs and apostles, sung and so on; how- 
ever, as Mrs. Watson always wound up with 
saying, after she had assisted a jury of old 

K 2 
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ladies and pig-headed bachelors-^who had 
only of late years thought much about ohuroh 
or prayers — to sit upon and out to pieoes 
poor Mr, Roberts and his services— 

" You know, my dear, after all, we go to 
church to pray, and I am sure there is much 
more real praying now than there ever was in 
the vicar's time, and he brings religion so 
home in his instructions that I have made 
the doctor give me thicker curtains to our 
dining-room windows, for I was sure he 
peeped and listened sometimes, else how 
should he know that wives can't always please 
their husbands, and must defend themselves 
when attacked. Is it not so, Lucretia ? Ah ! 
I forgot. Miss Hobson, you don't know the 
cares of a married life/' 

Mrs. Pringle had not since her arrival been 
to church. She thought as long as Miss 
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Bose was not well enough she could not 
leave her, and she declared that she as yet 
fialt so low it would be too much for her, and 
now she was a lone woman she must be care- 
ful of herself; she was sure poor dear Pringle 
wouldn't have wished her to go. However, 
she heard so much of Mr. Boberts' preaching 
and of his good looks and perfections, and how 
he made the Duke go to church regularly, and 
Mr. Herbert too, that at last one day she 
promised next Sunday should see her in the 
&mily pew. 

Sunday came. It was very fine ; so much 
80 that Mrs. Howard could scarcely prevent 
Bose from going, but Mrs. Pringle, dressed in 
the deepest of weeds, walked off to Sinclair 
Church, promising to come and give an exact 
account of everything on her return to Bose. 

She did return, the first to reach the house. 
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straiglit to Eose's room, threw herself on the 
arm chair, and began to cry dreadfully. As 
she sometimes had these sort of ^^ takes on/' 
as she called them,abont poor deceased Pringle, 
Bose let her cry, and only got her a little cor- 
dial when she was fit to drink it. 

However, as soon as she recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak, she said— 

^^ Oh I dear, oh I dear, miss, he does talk 
b^utiful. He spoke of forgiving injuries 
and bearing persecution for the Lord's sake, 
in a way as made me down right choke^ 
and I felt as how if that French woman 
hadn't been gone from here, I must have 
run and hugged her there and then. Oht 
dear, oh I deary me; and he said I should 
never be forgiven if I didnH do something 
kind to all of them as was unkind to me. 
Now that's a thing I never knowed before,^ 
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and never had been taught, so it is hard 
upon a lone woman as havn't got no means 
of doing things now to hear she have got 
so much to pay. However, Til go again, 
please God, and petliaps hell tell me how 
to manage it." 

In this way she rambled on, requiring no 
answer, and apparently relieving her mind 
of a great burthen with very little trouble. 

^^ I am so glad you were pleased," said 
Hose; ^^and what did you think of Mr. 
Eoberts himself?" 

*'OhI lor. Miss, I forgot that; but I de- 
clare when he first came out and went into 
the pulpit you might have knocked me 
down with a feather, I was so taken aback." 

^^ Yes, he certainly is handsome," sfiid 
fiose. 
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^^ I don't mean that, miss ; at least ways, 
he certainly is handsome, but, bless you, Miss 
Bose, it was like seeing your dear papa grown 
young again ; he is the image of him on the 
day I first see'd him here, in this front hall, 
talking to your manmia. She asked him what 
he thought of me, as had come for the nurse's 
place? He said — oht I remember it as if it 
was but yesterday — *A nice, tidy woman,' 
he answered, and I was engaged." 

** And a nice, dear old creature, too," said 
Rose, giving her old nurse a hug. 

^^ But, my dear, when he spoke, and looked, 
oh I it was for all the world like my poor 
Body a speaking and a looking at me, when 
he was just agoing to run away down the 
terrace and frighten me about the water." 

And then Nurse Pringle very nearly went 
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off again, but Bose's glass came to the rescue 
and calm was restored. 

Mrs. Howard soon joined them, and when 
Nnrse Pringle had recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to join her friends in the room, 
Belinda and Rose got on to the old subject, 
the duke. 

Bose found her friend had consulted 
Mr. Boberts, who though so young was 
the confidant of half the neighbourhood on 
account of his complete unworldliness, and 
his unvarying patience in listening to the 
difficulties of all, young and old, poor or rich, 
man, woman, or child. 

Mr. Boberts strongly advised Mrs. Howard 
to have an interview with Lord Herbert, and 
urge his writing to the duke. The present 
state of suspense was injurious to Bose, body 

K 5 
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and 8onl, and should not be allowed to con- 
tinue. There was no trial of heart or suffer- 
ing of body that could not be healed more or * 
less with determination and straightforward 
remedies, but suspense between love and dis- 
appointment was something that admitted of 
no remedy, because it never sustained the 
same character for any given time. 

Mr. Eoberts told Mrs. Howard of the re- 
ports in the neighbourhood, and the impres- 
sion that the duke had proposed for Florence, 
which impression, it was very evident to him, 
Florence wished believed and encouraged. 
For his part, when asked, he had of course 
declined to give any opinion. 

All this made a great impression on Mrs. 
Howard; she had never heard such a 
whisper. 
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BoBe was too kind and perhaps too deeply 
interested to allow for one moment that this 
was Florence's doing, but Mrs. Howard gained 
strength on her purpose from it all, and 
sought Lord Herbert the next day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A GOOD FRIEND. 



Why are men generally such cowards about 
any conversation on subjects they feel. I call 
it cowardice, perhaps it is wisdom. Certainly 
to hear any subject you are deeply interested 
in discussed at a dinner table, however chosen 
the friends, or made the topic of conversa- 
amongst several, is most trying ; but when 
two people are interested, and can converse 
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quietly over an anxiety, it appears to me it 
must give relief, and if men, when in grief or 
trouble, would oftener try the remedy it might 
save much of the irritation this fii^tting alone 
causes. 

Lord Herbert was no exception to the usual 
close rule of men, and Mrs. Howard found 
it was useless to try and lead him to the sub- 
ject of the Duke and Bose, so she bounced 
straight at it. 

She told him he must of course guess, so 
intimate as she was with Bose, she knew all 
about the Duke of Chandos and his proposal, 
and that she could fairly tell him whilst 
things remained as they were Eose would not 
get well, she was so deeply attached to him. 

** Bose attached to the Duke of Chandos ?*' 
exclaimed Lord Herbert. ^^ Impossible ; it 
can never be." 
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" But tell me, Lord Herbert, why not give 
her some good reason ; it seems so strange to 
refuse your consent to one in every way so 
desirable." 

^^ I tell you it cannot be. He loves an« 
other," said Lord Herbert, in disappointed 
tones. 

'^ Indeed, Lord Herbert, I do not believe 
it," urged Mrs. Howard ; ** if so, why did he 
propose before he left?" 

" But he did not propose for Rose ; I wish 
he had, my own darling child." 

"Well, Lord Herbert, you will think me 
absurd, but I am sure you are under some 
mistake." 

"Impossible. Lady Herbert told me 
Florence had mentioned several things he had 
said to her, and she quite expected him to 
propose, but I have never dared tell her he 
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did 80, and I refused ; but how could I do 
otherwise under the circumstances of 
Florence's birth. I blame myself for ever 
having allowed her to come to my home as 
one of the family ; but I am sorely punished,'^ 
sighed Lord Herbert, as he sat down in his 
arm chair. 

Mrs. Howard would not add to his annoy- 
ance now by telling him she thought the 
whole thing a plot on tiie part of Florence, 
but she entreated him to write to the Duke, 
and ask him to renew his offer in writing if 
unchanged in feeling, or to give her authority 
to do so, and he would then see Rose was the 
one he sought* 

At last her determination and the threat 
that he would lose his daughter if he over- 
taxed her obedience and forbearance in this 
way overcame him. He gave Mrs. Howard 
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leave to write to the Duke, as after a conver* 
sation with him and a supposed misunder* 
standing, and ask him to write, and say what 
he really meant. 

She lefk hb Ubrary in greater spirits than 
she had been for some time, and went to her 
room to write her letter, determined also to 
post it herself, for she now felt micertain how 
far the letters were tampered with, taking 
also the precaution of desiring him to answer 
her to Sinclair. 

Her precautions made her feel almost as if 
she were in some way guilty, and was con- 
cealing something, so that she started in an 
unaccountable way as she left her room and 
was met by Pringle. 

^* Oh ! mum, I came to tell you I've just 
heard that the inconstant Brown is dead, 
some time ago, and no one knows what is 
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become of Jemima; but lor, mum, you 
jumped so, I hope I didn't frighten you. 
One would thin^ you was a hatching a 
plot/' 

" Nonsense, Pringle, it's nothing." 

When Mrs. Howard took her letter to the 
post she went on to Sinclair to see her uncle 
and aunt, and told her uncle the whole affair^ 
for she felt he was a good and safe friend, and 
would be able to advise in case of necessity. 

The old LordEvandale had grown some- 
what feeble, and could not get about as he 
used, but his mind was clear and bright. 
From living quietly he looked calmly on 
events, and always gave a good opinion. 

The friends hip between the two houses re- 
mained as true as ever. 

At Sinclair Mrs. Howard found a letter from 
her sister Emma, which she thought would 
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amuse Bose, so when she got back she read it 
to her ; it was from Schwallbach, and was of 
her first journey abroad. 

^^ Dearest Belinda, 

^^ Laughing, grumbling, scold* 
ing, mixed up with overpowering heat, almost 
prevents any possibility of writing. Yet I 
cannot make up my mind not to give you, 
whilst fresh from the press, an account of our 
first foreign journey. Of course the start was 
commonplace enough. Down to Dover by raO, 
fleeced at the Lord Warden with very second 
rate accommodation, off in a steamer bound 
to land us at Calais at a given time ; not a bit 
of it, the engine broke down, a sea got up, 
then we were toss, toss, till the scene on board 
was too intolerable even to think of, and I 
don't suppose either of us will ever again 
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decide to cross, so fere-thee-well for ever and 
a day. When we did get into port I, who 
had long before been handed down the cabin 
in a disabled state, came creeping up, one of 
those wretched objects only steamers ever 
show in civilised society, something between 
dead and alive, what should meet my eye but 
my husband with his arm round a woman's 
waist, most care&lly handing her across the 
vessel, and seeming to support her tenderly 
on one side, whilst she assisted herself on the 
other with my umbrella, and had my new 
wrapper thrown carelessly over her. Can 
you fancy a female Othello, not black but 
awfully white, if so that's me. One moment 
to get a steady footing, I rush across to con- 
front the culprit, whilst I seize my wrapper 
and my umbrella, thereby separating the in- 
teresting couple, and laying the female flat 
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o Q her back, thereby also so upsetting the 
gravity of the steward's boy, who was bring- 
ing a pail of fresh sea water to clear off some 
of the nasty storm sofwoefaitB on the deck, that 
the whole contents of the pail were emptied 
on the prostrate form of my hated rival. 

^^ The whole affair caused, as you may ima- 
gine, quite a little dramatic scene ; but I am 
afiiuid it was slightly Buffo. I found in the 
third act, when the reconciliation takes place, 
when my husband had a little recovered from 
the topsy-turvy effects of the sea, he had re- 
turned to where he left me, and finding there 
a dilapidated individual, with a well-known 
wrapper and umbrella, had supposed it to be 
the remnant of his suffering wife, and as, in 
duty bound, had taken her in tow. 

^^ Oh, dear I how we did laugh. After that, 
considering he can't speak a word of English 
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—of course women don^t understand anything 
about travelli ng, at least such is the popular 
male belief — we got on very well, I say 
considering, because there is that peculiarity 
about travel ling abroad that you are always 
bullied with so many questions by every sort 
of o£B[cial, and they expect an answer, feeling 
injured if you don't gratify them. We arrived 
at Cologne, put up at the best hotel, and 
suppose it is all right. You know everyone 
abroad has a separate bed-room — no such 
things as your four posters and dressing- 
rooms. I went to bed — my husband to smoke 
his cigar. I was comfortably into my first 
sleep, when I was awoke by some one in my 
room — I dare not lock my door for fear of a 
fire. Who should it be but George, looking 
very scared, and carrying his luggage, clothes, 
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and everything with him, in dressing-gown 
and sUppers. 

^^ ^ Oh I my dear Emma, such an affair ; I 
thought I should never find your room, for I 
had no light ; but I must sleep on your sofa. 
Oh ! dear me, why did I come abroad.' 

** By degrees I elicited from him that after 
he had undressed, and was about to step into 
bed, he took the light to see if the sheets, &o., 
were all right, and to his horror discovered a 
woman fast asleep. He immediately collected 
his clothes and luggage, and in his hurry to 
escape without her waking, he dropped the 
candle, as he tried to shut the door, and he 
hoped I would speak about it in the morning. 
I assure you I laughed to that degree that I 
was almost ill from it. 

"We have arrived at our journey's end 
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without my good -man taking any more young 
women under his protection; but I fully 
expect, if I survive the consequent laughing, 
I shall have more adventures to tell you of ; 
for as the vulgar saying goes, ^ he is always 
putting his foot in it,' or by way of a French 
saying — ^e7 se ckatisse de malhmrs^^ sounds 
better, does it not ? By the bye, I have seen 
your old flame — C. Seymour ; he is here, and 
I mean to tell him all about the anonymous 
letter and the rehearsals that you told me of 
in your last. I really believe he still cares 
for you. Perhaps you may run your first fox 
to ground after alL 

^' Addio soreUa mia sempre a ^ carissima. 

^^Emma Sinclair." 



" What a capital letter ; do read it to Ferdy 
when he comes/' said Rose, and, indeed, she 
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had laughed so during the reading, that 
Belinda was quite afraid of tiring her. 

A fortnight passed, and the third week 
commenced. No answer came from the Duke. 
Lord Herbert said he was sure it meant that 
he had taken his answer and gone abroad. 
Eose knew nothing of the letter, nor did any 
one else; but she wondered nothing was 
heard of him. Therefore no one started any 
inquiry for him; the circumstances were 
awkward to all. Ferdinand was away in 
Spain, or he would have found it out. At last 
Mrs. Howard told Lord Herbert she was 
determined to go up to London, and see what 
Bhe could find out. Accordingly she told 
Eose she had some business in London, and 
must be away two days. 

The day after she left, Lord Vincent and 
Florence, who had been away for a fortnight 
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-^the former had been down for a day or 
two^ — were out riding. He had been ill, and 
was not very strong. They had had rather 
a long and fast ride, and were harrying 
home, when Lord Vincent's horse stumbled 
and fell, pitching him forwards on to the 
ground. Florence, who was very active, 
was ofi in a moment^ and parted the fallen 
horse and man, for the horse was on the 
point of rolling over, and would probably 
have struck Lord Vincent in doing so. When 
he recovered himself, he found he had broken 
his arm, and was a good deal shook ; but he 
was lavish in his praises of Florence's presence 
of mind, and how she had saved him from 
being much worse. 

They were near home, and managed to get 
on to the lodge, where, leaving him to the 

VOL. 11. L 
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care of the people then, Flosenoe re-dxioanfeed 
her horsei and galloped off for the doctor. 

The whole story was so cried up, and con^ 
sidered so heroic, that eiT^eiyone said Lord 
Yineent could not do othermse than fill op 
the blank the departure of the duke had 
caused, and offer her a coronet, though with* 
out the strawberry leaves. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THB CLAIBVOYANTB. 



A DIBSBRTATION ttpoii Spirits, olairyoyance, or 
anything of the sort, how much we may or 
should believe, how much we understand of 
it, and other points of dispute would be ill- 
suited to such light reading, and far beyond 
the powers of the authoress, so we will just 
take it in the common place way such things 
come across our every-day lifs, and I suppose 

l2 
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we have a kind of drawing room belief that 
it serves to amuse us, and makes up capital 
ghost stories. 1 referred to how muck we 
understand of it ; I think, without much 
danger of contradiction, we may say nothing . 
However, there is or was in London, a 
famous French clairvoyante, who when in a 
state of mesmeric sleep, told very wonderful 
things. I know a man of years and ex- 
perience and position in the world who 
used to consult her about his health, and 
she would tell him when in this sleep 
where the pardcular spot in his organiza- 
tion was wrong, when suffering, and why it 
was so, and she once saved him from having 
the wrong tooth out for tooth ache. Such a 
mistake sounds absurd, but he would not have 
been by any means the first or last victim of 
this dental error. 
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It is also a curious fact, and not known 
perhaps to all, though an old story, that one 
of those detectives employed to try and un- 
ravel the Boad murder, before he went down 
consulted a clairvoyante. Having got some- 
thing connected with it to give her, and had 
her put into a sleep, she began by shuddering 
very much. When asked why, she said— 
*' Oh ! there is so much blood •/* they en- 
couraged her to go on, when she said ^^ she 
saw a young girl in a chemise cross a lawn, go 
in at a window, wipe a knife she carried, hide 
the cloth in a kitchen, go up stairs and hide 
her chemise." She could tell no more, 
though she gave it more minutely, describing 
the girl, &c., and with more details. 

The detective went down with this im- 
pression on his mind, and never gave up the 
idea the sister was the culprit. Certainly if 
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Accordingly in abont half an hour every- 
one but himself ^ere gone. Mademoiselle 
was still asleep on her sofa very calm and 
serene. Florence's lock of hair was placed 
in her hand, and she was asked to describe 
what she felt and saw. At first she shrank 
away, tried to get to the farther comer of the 
sofa, held the lock of hair away from her, and 
had a look of terror on her face. 

Of course the questions and answers were 
French, but we will take a look at them on 
the English side of the page, as we always 
like to do the last minute before our French 
translations at school. 

^^ I see a snake, an ugly snake, dark, but 
very soft ; oh I it is getting round a young 
man of noble appearance^ tall, handsome, 
&ixi ah I it will enclose him in its coils, he 
wants to get near a fair delicate looking girl, 
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he cannot — ^it gets between — he does not see 
it, take care, ah I he has put his foot on it, 
never mind it is up again, it is gone-^" 
and she seemed to breathe more freely. 

The Duke thought as the school boys say 
^^ this is all horrid rot. I hope I shall get 
clearer information than that, or I shall have 
to tell Mowbray he's a fool for introducing 
me here/* 

Presently she seemed inclined to speak 
again, and the man asked her to describe the 
person whose hair she held and something 
about her. 

She said ^^ She is dark, comes from a 
southern climate, is very deceitiul, and her 
loves and hates are equally to be dreaded. 
She pretends great love for a fair girl, but 
she hates her and circumvents all her plans. 
She is not intelligible, I know no more of her." 

L 2 
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^^Well that was not much to get for a 
guinea ;" however the Duke boldly paid his 
second guinea, gave Bose's hair into the lady's 
hand, and asked her if her love was to be 
relied upon, if she had a disease she would 
die of, and where the disease lay. 

Leonie answered, most certainly her love 
was true, pure, and constant, had never been 
given to any but one. 

^^ Her disease was not fatal, and lay entirely 
in nerves and delicate susceptibility, but would 
not bear up much longer if allowed to go 
on. 

" Can you not tell me something more? " 

^^ No, I am exhausted to-night and can see 

very little ; if you like return another even- 
ing. 

The Duke took back his precious lock of 
hair, and wished them good night. He went 
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away feeling disttppointed and crest fallen. 
He came to the conclusion I suppose most 
people do, there is a great deal of triekerj in 
it all, and what there is of science is so com^ 
pletely in a state of infancy, and so over* 
powered by onr ignorance, that we as ofi^i 
fail as succeed in getting useful information 
from these wiseaeres. 

The last few weeks had been very trying to 
the Duke, he had scarcely recovered from 
the fittigue and excitement of all his travelling 
when he went to Thombury ; but he felt he 
could not rest till he had seen Bose and had 
heard his fate. 

The visit had been most unsatisfactory, and 
its end still more so. He had scarcely ever 
seen Eose alone, and very little in society. 
She seemed to be constrained with him, and 
as if she feared to give him her confidence so 
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different from what she had been that first 
season in London. Then Florence was quite 
incomprehensible to him, she seemed to possess 
some sort of magic spell by which she held 
her friends in her power as it were. Some- 
limes she would talk of Bose as if she loved 
her, and thought highly of her, at another 
time it was more in a pitying tone, as if her 
illness had made her quite a simpleton, but 
alwaj/s as if she could control and advise her 
to anything, and so indeed she appeared to do. 
This last way of talking almost shook his 

constancy sometimes ; then she would say — 
" Ithink Lord Herbert is rather foolish to 

rely so much on the doctor's opinion that she 

should never marry ; it might alter all for the 

better for her — who knows ?'* 

What could it all mean ? How would it 

end? 
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Ghandos had buoyed himself up for some 
days, though feeling very ill and queer ; when 
once he got his locks of hair he should un- 
derstand it all, through the clairvoyante ; but 
now the reaction and disappointment was too 
great, and the next evening found him 
thoroughly ill, and in the hands of a doctor. 

He was attacked with a bad low fever, 
which for several days made him delirious. 
He had no near female relations — ^his male 
friends came from time to time to inquire 
after him ; but he was in too bad a state for 
their services to be of any avail. 

His valet had procured him a nurse who, 
though she seemed much too young for such 
a position, yet was unremitting in her care, 
and so thoroughly won the confidence of the 
doctor, that he was satisfied she and the valet 
should manage it between them. The nurse 
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wad dressed in the plain cap and neat oostmne 
our nurses have adopted, something like the 
foreign sisters who go out to nurse. 

In his delirium Chandos talked of Rose and 
sometimes of Fl(Nrence; but the one dream 
that seemed always to haunt and disturb him 
was that of a snake coiling round him, and 
preventing him getting free to save some one 
else from its coils. This was constantly re« 
curriug, and his attendants knew not why. 

The doctor said it was no doubt the remem- 
brance of some adventure abroad, and must 
not be noticed. On the ninth day, when the 
fever was expected to take a turn for the 
better or he would soon sink under it, he 
slept for twelve hours. At the end of that 
time he woke sensible, but so weak, that the 
servant rushed in haste for the doctor. After 
some restoratives he fell asleep again. The 
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doctor pronounced the danger over, and that 
now he must be kept fix>m the least excite- 
ment. All letters were forUdden to be given 
him, and as he saw how thoroughly anxious 
the nurse was for her patient, he should con- 
sider he might ask her not to show herself to 
the patient for the present. She could arrange 
everything in the next room, and let the valet 
give him his medicines, &c. When it might 
be necessary to be there to assist him in any 
way, if she would keep as much as possible 
out of his sight, a stranger about them often 
upset people so much, and the idea of a 
regular nurse alarmed them unnecessarily. 

Accordingly she managed things so well 
that, for some days he never knew he had been 
so ill or delirious, thought the valet had been 
the only assistant of the landlady, till, getting 
well enough to sit up and be read to, he asked 
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for a newspaper, and when he saw the date, 
insisted on being told about his illness. His 
valet was foreign, therefore his way of read- 
ing the newspaper was very tedious, and he 
asked for the nurse, for she had declared she 
should not consider her duties ended till she 
saw him go out driving, though she had 
moved to another part of the house, and 
stayed nominally to nurse the landlady's 
child, who was ill. 

She made some excuse that morning, but 
promised to come the next. 

What was there in her walk ; her figure, as 
she came into the room, reminded Chandos so 
much of some one he had known. Her cap 
and sort of poked veil hid her features very 
much, and she seemed shy and to keep 
turned away from him. But when she began 
to read, the voice, too, brought some one 
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back to his mind ; and yet he supposed he 
was still Tf eak and confrised. It was an im- 
possible idea, so many ladies joined these 
sorts of nursing sisterhoods, it was only the 
superior education and manner that gave him 
the idea. He tried little treacherous devices 
to make her turn her full face towards him. 
The room was kept rather dark still, on 
account of the weak state of his eyes. No, 
he could not see her plainly. She promised, 
as she hurried away, saying she heard her 
little patient crying, she would come next 
day and read to him ; but it must be the last 
time, as she was to leave and return to her 
sisterhood next day. 

The Duke thought a great deal about his 
mysterious nurse ; he asked Jean why he 
had seen her so little when ill, when he ex- 
plained it was by the doctor's order for fear 
of frightening him. 
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It was ourious how little the Duke had 
thought of Bose since he had gat better. Mow- 
bray had seen him most days, and had always 
laughed at him a little, saying how he pro- 
phecied Rose would not last long ; and now, 
of course, it was all up, for he never would 
be able to resist the eyes of that young 
nurse. 

** Resist her eyes, my good fellow ; it is 
just like your luck to have seen them, for its 
a trial they forbid me for fear of excitement. 
She has been incog, ever since that beastly 
delirium left me.'' 

^'Ohl I daresay; we are not going to 
swallow that, however ; ta ! ta ! old chap— 
au revair r 

And his friend left him perfectly coDr 
vinced Chandos was only trying to mislea4 
him. 

The next day the nurse came and read to 
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him^ and still kept her &ce as much as 
possible averted firoio him* When she had 
finished she said^ 

^^ Crood bye, I am going home^" 

^^Will you grant me one favour," said 
Chandos, ** before you leave T 

^^ What is it ?'' quickly answered the sister^ 
in a voice strangely &miliar to him, and 
seeming more natural than the hitherto quiet 
and solemn one she had spoken in. 

^^ It is to let me see your full face in the 
light, and to shake your hand." 

She turned, and falling at his feet burst 
into an hysterical fit of crying. 

^^ It is really you, Florence Gonzales. What 
can this mean. Why do I see you here in 
this dress ?'' 

^^Alas ! I can conceal it no longer; I can 
counterfeit no more. I love you, Chandos, and 
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have risked all to try and touch yonr heart, 
hut I know now it is not to he done. I know 
you do not love any hut Bose ; take her, she is 
worthy of a dozen true hearts, hut for me I 
throw myself on your honour to keep my mad 
scheme a secret. I heard of your illness hy 
accident, and secured the silence of the ser- 
vant through who it came. I formed this vile 
plan of nursing you in hopes I should thus 
gain your affections, hut it is over. No one 
at Thomhury knows where I have heen ; do 
not hetray me ; I shall he at dinner to-night, 
as usuaL'' 

As the nursing sister left the house an 
hour later, another visitor arrived. They 
hrushed past each other in the passage. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 



The Duke remained in the most complete 
state of be?dlderment and astonishment ; he 
actaally allowed his interesting nurse to leave 
the room without an attempt to stop her. He 
could scarcely belieye it was not some letura 
or remains of his fever. When she was gone 
he made an attempt to get up, but still so 
weak, he could not make her hear, when with 
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him if he had received Lord Herbert's mes- 
sage, and to take a final answer to Rose, for 
the suspense was killing her* 

He told her he had seen no letters till the 
last few days, and they were not from Lord 
Herbert ; but on calling to Jean, he answered, 
with a great many apologies, that the first 
week of his illness he had been so careful in 
locking up all the letters, letting no one see 
^ven their outsides, that he feared he had for- 
gotten to get them out ; he soon brought a 
bundle, amongst which was found Mrs. How« 
ard's. After he had read a few lines of it, 
the duke exclaimed — 

"Good heavens, my dear Mrs. Howard I 
How could you doubt my intentions? Of 
course it was Rose I proposed for/' 

She explained that she did not doubt him ; 
but Lord Herbert had been led by Florence 
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to believe he woald propose for her, and so, 
in their mutual nervousness, answered for her. 
She was authorised to give his full consent 
if he proposed, to Rose, and with the great- 
est satisfaction. 

Chandos now saw through the whole plot. 
He said he felt too ill as yet to go down to 
Thornbury ; but if she would be his secretary, 
he would write to Lord Herbert and Rose. 

Mrs. Howard did not wish to promote ill- 
will, or tell him half her suspicions ; but, in 
justice to Eose, thought he ought to hear 
some of them ; but she was surprised, and 
even annoyed at the way in which he forbid 
one word of disparagement of BAiss Gonzales. 
He said he must decline answering any ques- 
tions; he owed Miss Gonzales a debt of 
gratitude which must be repaid in one way at 
least, and that was not a word or insinuation 
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against her in his presence. After they were 
married Bose should know all, till then he 
was sure she would trust him and obey his 
wishes on the subject, and he hoped as much 
from Mrs. Howard. 

Mrs. Howard very prudently recommended 
the duke to exert himself no further that 
night; she would come next day, and take 
his letters back with her. 

For her part she felt such an anxiety off 
her mind that she wanted to go home to her 
hotel and be quiet also, and write a line to 
Bose, saying she hoped all was well and ac- 
counted for, and she would return very 
soon. 

Next day Mrs. Howard found Chandos so 
much better for the good news she had brought 
him that he wrote himself, thanking 
Lord Herbert for the gift of his beloved 
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daughter, and to Rose, claimiag her as his 
promised bride* He was too fatigued to do 
more ; but he insisted on Mrs. Howard writing 
in his name to Mr. Roberts to announce it, 
and to Mrs. Watson, who — very needlessly—^ 
was desired to spread the news abroad. She 
also explained to them both how the duke 
had been laid up with fever almost ever since 
he had left. 

At the end of another week the duke was 
well enough to go down to Thombury. 

The wedding was to be as soon as possible, 
and neither of them would hear of any 
grandee of the church performing the cere- 
mony, but their dear Mr« Roberts was to be 
the only person, and have everything his own 
way, so he determined to give Sinclair their 
first specimen of a choral service and a high 
Anglican marriage. 

M 2 
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After the first few days were past Lady 
Herbert expressed herself much pleased, and 
became perfectly affectionate and tender in 
manner to Rose upon her new prospects, and 
also because she found Rose left the whole 
choosing of the trousseau to her — ^an invaluable 
source of amusement. 

Lady Herbert had, in the first years of her 
marriage, and also when Rose came out, felt 
and showed a most unworthy jealousy of her, 
and was ready with her warm, revengeful, 
southern temperament to use any means short 
of crime to visit upon her the sin of being a 
first wife's child ; but latterly she had become 
indifferent upon the subject, and thought 
she had by the pretext of making her an 
invalid so completely remc^ed her from 
Florence's path that she could not clash for 
her future. The formal announcment of Rose's 
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engagement came on ber like a thunderbolt ; 
she appealed to Florence, and asked ber if sbe 
did not feel aggrieved, and if the duke had 
not behaved very bad to her in this affair. 
From what she had told her of his conduct 
she had actually spoken to Lord Herbert and 
prepared him for a proposal to her. 

" Oh 1 Di, darling, how could you. I never 
meant that ; perhaps I did like the duke just 
a little wee bit once, but, my love, my heart 
is gone to quite another, and you must 
manage that for me, Di, and at once, too, for 
you know I am not going to be Eose's brides- 
made,** said Florence, her jealous eyes flashing 
fire. 

" Tell me what I am to do, Flory, you know 
I am always at your orders.'* 

**Well, Di, I love Vincent, and am deter- 
mined to marry him, and that before Rose 
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marries. Tou know you can bend him at 
your will — do so, Di, or take the consequences^ 
and Heaven knows what they may be when I 
am desperate.'' 

And with one of those looks that some- 
times came across Florence's face and made 
her look more like a female brigand than 
anything else, she left Lady Herbert to her 
reflections in her boudoir. 

Not long after Lord Vincent strolled in ; 
his arm was still in a sling, but he was get- 
ting well. His accident seemed to have 
restored to him his former position of tame 
cat in the house, which he had for some years 
resigned, being, we may suppose, a more pru* 
dent moth than we usually find with two legs, 
and finding the singeing he got round the 
light that after all would keep a strong shade 
always on, painftil without any recompense. 
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** Do you know, Vincent, I was just think- 
ing of you," said Lady Herbert. " How are 
you ? come and sit in this cosy chair by me. 
There, now, that is very nice. Ah !" with 
a sigh, ^^ for the old days when I need not 
have enticed you with a cosy chair to come 
near to me ; but you men are so fickle." 

** Lady Herbert — Di, as you once let me 
call you — this is unkind as well as unfair* 
Ton know you yourself dismissed me, and 
bid me go and marry, but I could not. I 
would not insult any woman by offering her 
a seared heart," said the moth, fluttering 
again against the light. 

"Nonsense, Vincent, don't be romantic; 
we are both too old for that. You know you 
are tired of your solitary life ; you have seen 
and done everything that liberty, money, and 
good health could enable you to ; it is time 
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you were married and settled down on your 
turnips." 

** No, my handsome tormentor, neither 
liberty, money, nor any other article of com- 
merce have bought me the heart of a free and 
loveable woman. I was bom under an evil 
star, every one always got their choice before 
my turn ; so have I always gone on envying 
and injured." 

" If you are determined to be discontented 
I will not help you ; but I had intended giv- 
ing you a hint of something by which you 
would increase my happiness and secure to 
yourself a devoted heart." 

" Speak, fair sorceress ; where one iota of 
your happiness is concerned I am fool enough 
still to be your slave, I believe. Only one 
condition; do not ask me to wed age and 
ugliness," answered Vincent. 



J 
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^^ Thanks, rarest of specimens — a constant 
man. The bride I destine for you is young, 
clever, and agreeable; she is of my own 
family, but you must be content to take her 
and her moqey without asking any questions 
of pedigree. Some day you shall hear her 
history as well as my own, and indeed it will 
astonish you not a little, and then you will see 
that I had more cause even than the duty and 
honour every woman should feel to make me 
bid you leave me, and go and marry. Shall 
I name your future bride, or do you refuse ?" 

" I am more infatuated than ever. I give 
you entire right over my hand ; you have long 
ago held it over my heart.'' 

Thus was Florence's marriage to Lord 
Vincent settled; he proposed himself that 
evening — Lady Herbert had made that 
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a condition. She succeeded in persuading 
him that Florence might have had the duli^ 
but had declared her heart was Vincent's and 
nothing could change her. This soft balm to 
his vanity was consoling at his age. He felt 
also that comfortable conviction, it was his 
duty as a peer to marry and settle, he owed 
it to hU country, as if they cared if the 
peerage were eztinot, or as if his anxious 
cousin did not think he owed a duty to him 
first, and that waa to die unmarried, and let 
him come in to the good things. 

And so the second marriage at Thombury 
was announced to the gaping neighbourhoods 
8ome approved, some laughed, some sneered, 
and wondered Lady Herbert had the face to 
do such a thii^. 

As to our dear olde.fn^nd Mrs* Watson, i^e 
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haA had fio* much to talk about lately, she 
was positively beginning to show unequivocal 
signs ol our great enemy 'Hme. 

^I^e was not the woman she once had 
been/' she often informed her friends, but 
still she gave pleasant little tea parties, with 
cards after, and when it was a very quiet 
select whist party, she allowed the dear old 
Major his toddy and cigar. Miss Hobson 
did not mind it ; indeed, she would say, when 
asked' how she could play whist with that 
horrid cigar so near her, with her sweetest 
and most simpering tone, *^ There really was 
that sort of manner with the poor dear Major 
that she never could refuse anything that gave 
him pleasure/^ 

it was very generally supposed that if he 
could only have fancied making her Mrs. 
Migor would give him pleasure, she would 
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really have consented for his sake, just because 
she hated to contradict him — not considering 
herself of course at all in the matter. But some- 
ho w this was a pleasure which never seemed 
to occur to him. He liked her as a partner at 
whist very much, she always held such good 
cards ; but a partner in the whole business of 
life, no, no, the rubber might prove too long 
and tedious a one on those terms ; besides he 
did not care about matrimony, he had been 
engaged more than once as a comet, but of 
course he had a good Colonel who looked after 
the young ones, and he always broke it off 
for him. 

Sometimes Mr. Roberts joined Mrs. Watson's 
sociable little evenings. He was musical, and 
played the piano or the violin quite well 
enough to be very pleasant to listen to, and 
he had managed to look up the talent of the 
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village 80 well that now he had an excellent 
choir, and once a fortnight little music meet- 
ings at his house. He got together a club 
for the working men and tradespeople, and 
often in the evening he entertained them with 
music and glee singing, and encouraged them 
all to join. Lord Herbert had presented the 
club with a piano, and Lord Evandale a small 
organ. In fact he was doing his best to 
civilize the people, gain their confidence, and 
make them look upon religion as a pleasant 
thing and God's minister as their friend. 

It was true as Ferdinand had told them, he 
was engaged to be married to a young girl 
at Oxford, who would no doubt have made 
him a very good wife, but when he was once 
in his parish he soon saw, as so many have 
done of late years, that a wife, though in many 
cases a great help to a clergyman in his parish^ 
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in outward works ww in truth a log about his 
neck in the real execution of his duty. It 
gave him too many anxieties and cares at 
home, it made him fearful of contagion in 
visiting the sick, and that he could more 
truly serve God's church without one. He 
had reason to know that the young lady would 
not break her heart, but had already another 
suitor who was well received, so he applied 
for his discharge and got it. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



THE BREAKFAST. 



One nev^r heajrs oS two or three friends 
agreeix]^ to be all married the same day and 
join the family parties at breakfast, and yet it 
would be a great improvement, judging by 
on^'s present impr^sions of the social 
qualities and gaiety of wedding breakfasts. 
I tbink it is a duty people owe the world in 
general tos compress them as much as possible. 
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Now, I think the sort of mSlange of ideas 
not being all those of one family, and the relief 
of feeling there are some people in the room 
who won't dare tell you if your bonnet is 
unbecoming, or your dress badly made, but 
will let you smile and chatter on in happy 
ignorance, would be a great improvement. 
Then you might escape sitting by some most 
excellent aunt or uncle who you never see 
but on these occasions, who probably con- 
siders you very fast, and everything very 
diflFerent, therefore, of course, inferior to what 
it was when they were married; or possibly 
you are paired oflF with a brother-in-law who 
never approved of your way of bringing up 
your children, and bores you to death with 
theories and new educational dodges, when 
you want to hear the fun going on amongst 
the bridesmaids and the bestman just opposite. 
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Happy creatures they are, not all relations, so 
they have got some new jokes, and dare 
chaff. 

However, on this occasion two brides are 
to be married on the same day out of one 
family, cousins. We are going through the 
whole operation with them till the moment of 
getting rid of all our old satin shoes as they 
drive off. Go on to the next volume if you 
feel bored ; I shouldn't hear of that perhaps, 
and I am sure to hear if you use bad words, 
and that might prevent my sleeping. 

Florence had every reason to be satisfied 
with the marriage Lady Herbert had provided 
for her. Lord Vincent was an excellent parti\ 
a pleasant companion, and likely to make a 
very good husband in every way ; but it was 
some time before she was satisfied. 

First of all she meant to be the duchess, 
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and she fancied when she thought of that 
plan of acting as nurse to the duke in his 
illness^ he was sure to give her a chance ; but 
she discovered then how truly he was at- 
tached to Bose, and she showed her game too 
plainly ever to make another attempt. She 
knew she could trust to his honour, and be- 
lieved .no one ever heard of her foolish act. 
Lord and Lady Herbert thought she was 
staying with some friends — she wrote as if 
from their house. Then she determined to 
be married before Bose, but upon that subject 
she had to deal with Lord Herbert, the only 
person she never could bend to her will. He 
fixed the wedding day the same for both of 
them^ made all necessary arrangements, and 
nothing could change them. 

The choosing of the two trousseaus had 
beeu 9» immense amusement to Lady Herbert^ 
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and the day they were dii^played and friends 
asked to come i;p and look at them, it was 
decided by every one they did her great credit, 
apd were most reQh$rchep 

Mrs. Watson was in perfect raptures, and 
carried away all sorts of marvellous infor- 
mation to the less fortunate residents of Sin- 
clair, who had no entrSe to the great house. 
She simpered, and said it reminded her so of 
when she was going to be married. She 
pitied poor delicate Miss Herbert so much, 
she really felt quite a wish to go through the 
ceremony for her. I daresay this kind idea 
was one which might have been read in other 
female hearts just then, only from a different 
feeling from hers. Dukes are not to be 
caught every day. 

The day qame, and was^ as it should be, a 
very fine one. 

Mr^ Boberta bad been very hard at work 
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decorating his church, and making his choir 
practice for the choral service; everything 
and everybody had been in a state of excite- 
ment in the village of Sinclair for the last 
fortnight. Mrs, Jones, the housekeeper, had 
scarcely slept a wink, she declared, for three 
nights. 

At length all seemed complete; the red 
carpet was laid down from the centre of the 
church to the carriage road, the village chil- 
dren dressed in white under Mrs. Watson's 
special management, with baskets of flowers, 
and ready to chant a wedding hymn, were 
put in their places, forming a line from the 
carriage. 

They were chosen as good matches in 
height and appearance, and dressed with as 
much care and attention as if each one were 
the bride of the day herself. 

" You know, my dear,** she said to her 
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friend, Miss Bhodes, ^^ I consider it a very 
great compliment to my taste, and very 
thoughtful of Mr. Roberts to have asked me 
to help him in these little arrangements. T 
always had a very high opinion of him, but 
there is nothing draws one so much towards 
a person and makes one appreciate another 
equal to its being reciprocal." 

'^ I am just going down to the rehearsal of 
the whole thing. What do you say to coming 
to give your opinion? You know if any- 
thing strikes you as wanting, you can name it 
quietly to me." 

However, if she did name it, and if any last 
finishing touches in the picture were owing to 
Miss Rhode's suggestions, no one was informed 
of it- 
Just as everyone was in their place, and 
all on the tiptoe of expectatio n, the cry was 
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raised of *' Here tli^y are !" and the cat- 
riages dashed up. 

Ottt of the first cattie the tv^o bridegrootHS) 
looking the pink of neatness, and gentlemanly 
morning dress, and not so sheepish as ofteii is 
the case on such occasions. Then the brides- 
maids, in white and cerise trimmings ^ then 
Lord and Lady Herbert, who were receive 
with immense cheers, but which snnk into 
insignificance compared to those that greeted 
the next arrival — that of the two brides^ 
escorted by Mr. Herbert* The guests followed^ 
The ceremony bfegan, the music Was most 
successful ; Mr. Roberts gave a very short, 
but touching address, and the party drove 
back to Thombury amidst the bell-ringing of 
the church, the music of the best band that 
could be mustered for the occasion, and the 
blessings and cheers of the poor. 
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The presents were, of ootirse, magnificeiit ; 
but as the ^^ Court Journal " gave a list of 
them, with the donors, we shan't repeat it« 

Not a single contretemps during ihe service, 
or drive there or back, gave the croakers a 
chance of foretelling evil* 

Then that solemn breakfast* A table Was 
laid in the large hall; the plate was very 
gorgeous, so were the &vors, especially those 
on the servants' coats. As to Nurse Pringle, 
she could do nothing the least reasonable, and 
the wonder was she was fit to go with her 
dear young lady, as had been arranged she 
should do for a fortnight. 

Everybody had eaten as much Mayonaise 
chicken and sweet jelly as was discreet and 
desirable, and had imbibed champagne enough 
to make them in good humour when the pro- 
cess of health proposing was begun. 
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For London wedding breakfasts, this tire- 
some ceremony is almost exploded ; but in a 
country hoase, it would be considered still to 
be an unpardonable omission. 

Lord Evandale led o£F, as this country 
practice might call it. 

Lord Vincent said to his bride — 

" Well, there's one great advantage I never 
thought of — in being married the same day as 
a duke ; he gives you the lead over all the 
fences, and knocks them down so well that 
you walk over." 

Accordingly, the Duke had to return thanks 
for both bridegrooms and brides. 

He expressed it as very puzzling, because 
from all his experience, in wedding breakfasts 
the grand thing was for the bridegroom to 
talk of his dear wife ; now how be was to 
n anage that, when he spoke for two, he could 
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not see. Greedy people said, "You can't 
have too much of a good thing ;" bat if so, 
i;he lawyers were very abstemious people, for 
they would not hear of allowing more than 
one wife. So he must make the most of the 
luxury allowed him at this delightful meeting, 
and with double gratitude, and double good 
wishes to all the bachelors they might be as 
fortunate as he and his partner had been, and 
to all married people that they might be as 
happy as they meant to be, he drank their 
good healths* He would have liked to give 
a few hints to the bridesmaids about baiting 
their hooks with the right bait, and to the 
bachelors how to nibble at them, whilst he 
proposed their health ; but he knew now he 
was a married man, and it would be poaching 

■ 

— besides, he saw before him the Elng of 
bachelors to propose it, and the dearest of 
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best men to answer, so he woold retire iato 
matidmonial thraldoia. 

The speech was receiyed with great ap*- 
plause, and after having been sq markedly 
pointed at, Mr. Spencer could not do other- 
wise than stand up and propose the four 
l^idesmaids. 

He simply said-^^^ Not being so young as 
the last speaker, of courso, he could not ex* 
pect to excite as much interest ; but he sup - 
posed there was a certain amount of interest 
attached to the words of every single man« 
He might always be intending to propose, 
and he understood from his nieoes and cousins 
that it was such a fim to have lots of pro- 
posals, because then you could choose. Now, 
he loved the whole of lovely womankind, and 
he always liked to please them^ but the pro- 
posal sensation was one he really objected to 
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give tlietn; though he tnost toy, he had in 
his time attended a great many weddings, he 
had nev^r till that day had the least reason 
to feel his bachelor life wais a mistake. At 
the same time, he never could agree to please 
one lady at the risk of wounding another; 
therefore, aH he could say was, he proposed 
the health of the four lovely bridesmaids most 
cordially, and the moment those abstemious, 
lawyers, referred to by his ducal friend 
allowed the free bom British subject a plural* 
ity of wivesj he should feel proud to call all 
four of the bridesmaids-^-mea carusima 
sposaJ^ 

Great laughter, and fie, fie, on all sides. 

•*What a very ftmny man," said Mrs. 
Wtitson, who had bfeen listening in mute 
astonishment to a speech so different from 
those usually stuttered out on these occa* 
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sions, replete with the most ftilsome flattery 
and personality, the bride and her parents 
get hotter every moment, till the crisis is 
most unbecoming and uncomfortable. ^^I 
wish he would make another speech ; hush, 
here is Mr. Herbert going to get up to return 
thanks. Poor fellow, how will he manage it? 
Fancy, I have known him since he was the 
heighth of my chair. You would not think 
it, would you?" she continued, addressing 
some friend from a distance. 

" Certainly not, to look at you, Mrs. Wat- 
son/' said the man, who had been all the 
morning wondering whether or no she was 
one of Noah's wives come back on earth; 
not on account of her dress — that was most 
correct, nor of her wrinkles, for they were 
well powdered, but from the number of things 
she remembered, or talked about as if she 
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did, from the Battle of Waterloo to the pre- 
sent moment. 

Mr. Herbert rose ; he looked handsome and 
prepossesisdng, and there was no fear of any- 
thing being thought stupid he said by the 
company there. 

He began' — " What am I to say I wonder ? 
The four bridesmaids tell me to express their 
sentiments, and of course, they ought to be 
those of gratitude, and you expect it for the 
honour you have done them in drinking their 
health ; but the awkwardness of my position 
arises from this — they are not gratefiil ; on 
the contrary, they think it is the least you 
can do, and th^ gratitude is all due to them. 
They had once thought of all appearing this 
very day as brides, but hearing on this, like 
many other grand show occasions, everybody 
wanted the same part) and thef e were enough 
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brides for to-day, they kindly agreed to per- 
form the maid's parts. Now, my dear friends, 
let us all show our gratitude by giving them 
our best thanks and a hearty wel come when 
they appear amongst us again as brides." 

Cheers on all sides. 

The business of the health drinking seemed 
now complete, and all rose to leave. 

Mr. Eoberts came forward, saying, " I dare- 
say you all think I have had my share of 
talking and of the show to-day, but like the 
schoolboy who wants more cake, I don't 
think so. I shall, however, consider myself 
quite satisfied when I hear a hearty cheer 
after the old fashion custom, and long life to 
our very dear host. Lord Herbert and his 
most excellent lady." 

This was, of course, responded to immedi- 
ately, and all dispersed. 
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The brides went to change their dresses, 
the guests to look on at the dinner which the 
village people, who had ta ken part in any of 
the ceremonies of the day, were enjoying in 
a tent. 

The time passed as quickly as such moments 
generally do after a wedding, and the shoes 
were all in readiness and thrown after the 
carriage. 

'*Do tell me," said Mrs. Watson, "the 
reason of this shoe throwing ; to what does it 
owe its origin ?" when they returned to the 
drawing-room after seeing the two brides 
drive o£f in carriages and four, one for an 
Elnglish tour, the other for Paris, each to 
drive to railways about ten miles oS to avoid 
the crowd and publicity. 

" Why," said Mr. Spencer, " there are a 
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good many old ideas and traditions about 
it, but I think the most popular is that 
throwing the slipper from the parental home 
signified giving up authority orer the bride 
and bestowing it on the husband." 

"Oh! indeed," said Mrs. Watson; "how 
very singular. Thanks, yes, 1 will put on a 
warm shawl as 1 leave this warm room." 

And after arranging her shawl to her satis- 
faction, making various pretty speeches, both 
to the family and the old servants, Mrs. 
Watson drove oflF to her little snu^ery with 
the dear doctor to have a tea and card party, 
and give an account of all she had seen and 
heard in the most glowing colours, and show 
off her dress and fetour. 

That practice of shoe dirowmg has puzzled 
mote knowing heads than Mrs. Watson's, 
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but some correspondence in ^^ Notes and 
Queries," a few years ago, threw considerable 
light upon it 

They inform us of yarions parts of scrip- 
ture, where the plucking off or presenting of 
a shoe signified renouncing dominion or rights. 
If a man changed his mind about marriage 
the woman was not free to marry another 
until the first jianei had given the second his 
shoe in some public place. 

They also give us the quaint old English 
rhyme : — 

" When Britons old 

Wedded of old 
SftpdalB were backward thrown, 

The pair to teU 

That ill or well 
The act was all their own.'* 

END OP VOL. 11. 
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MaNOHSSTEK fixAMINSK. 

"The story is told with ahiliij and no small degree of humour.** 
—Natal Nbwb. 

" The sketch of the Garrison Town is dever ; the pictnres of the 
domestic interior of Evergreen Lodge is ezcdlent« and the discomfort 
of the mother and daughters at the mercy of a tyrannical, extrava- 
gant« husband is painted with muidi humour*"— Athjen aim. 



InSYolB. 

THE BRIGHT TO-MOREOW. 

Bt WALLAOB J. HABDINQ. BsQ. 

*' The story is made up of a life's wanderings at home and abroad^ 
and in the treatment of his story the author ennces a thorough 
knowledge of human nature as we find it in the back and in pohte 
«ociety. It is a thrilling story, and will be rcNad with breathless 
attention/'— Gaps and Natal News. 

" Those who are fond of adventure will find abundance of ezoiting 
incidents in this entertaining story."— Bubo PBAN Mail, 



In 8 Vols* 

DR. HAEOOUttT'S ASSISTANT. 

" The stoiy is unquestionably exciting and deverly tdd."— Daily 
Telbgiiaph. 

*' Has a very exciting plot, full of telling sitoations, and cleverly 
constructed dialQgueB.''--IiiYBBFOOL Albion. 
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